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Preface 


Many people believe that T. E. Lawrence was a great man, others 
may disagree with that view, but few of those who know anything 
about the subject will dispute the proposition that he was no 
ordinary man. It is fair to say that extraordinary persons who live 
in times when abnormal conditions permit them to do extra- 
ordinary things and to become famous in the process, are lucky 
people. Lawrence was one of such men. 

Lawrence not only accomplished remarkable deeds but he re- 
corded them, with vivid words, in his book Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom; a book which may, ort may not, contain nothing but the truth 
but which is, undoubtedly, a great piece of English prose. 
Numerous works have been printed on the subject of Lawrence 
as the leader of an armed revolt but now, for the first time, he has 
been dealt with as a writer by Dr J. Meyers in his book The 
Wounded Spirit. 

Years ago, when I first read Seven Pillars of Wisdom, I felt that 
the style of the book’s phraseology was, in some curious way, that 
which would have been used by an Arab to express his thoughts. 
It was appropriate that it should be so because the book was 
about two subjects, the Arabs themselves and their champion, 
Lawrence. 

Lawrence reveals his motives and emotions with a frankness 
which is most unusual but I find it curious that his book should 
almost conceal his ultimate objective which, I believe, was to 
become an Eminence grise behind the throne of an Arab empire, 
his candidate for the occupancy of the throne being the Amir 
Faisal ibn Hussein. This ambition was hinted at when he once 
wrote of becoming the leader of twenty million semites but it was 
never stated more specifically. 

Lawrence rose to fame at the beginning of a new phase in the 
history of the Arabs but neither he, nor anybody else, could fore- 
see quite how drastic and rapid the changes were to be from the 
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almost medieval conditions which obtained in the Arab world 
before the First World War and were depicted in his book. 

The Arab countries have now achieved the independence out 
of which he considered them to have been tricked and, in the 
process, the hereditary rulers, who once led the Arabs, have be- 
come unfashionable. Most of the princes have lost their power to 
republican-minded middle-class townsmen and those who still 
cling to their authority stand on shaky foundations and seem 
likely to follow their fellows into obscurity before long. The Arab 
women, who are not mentioned in Seven Pillars, are well on the 
way to complete emancipation. The wild tribesmen, whose in- 
ability to combine amongst themselves is decried by Lawrence, 
have been turned by another famous Arabist, John Glubb, into 
some of the finest troops produced by their race. 

Perhaps the most striking change is in the economic field where 
the exploitation of mineral oil has converted the Arabs from being 
the clients of the Western powers to being possessors of great 
wealth and the owners of a commodity on which Europe depends 
for its life. 

The few Arabs who remember about Lawrence today are those 
who hear the echoes of his fame in English literature. Dr Meyers’s 
book will keep those echoes resounding. 


ALEC KIRKBRIDE 


Introduction to the Second Edition 


The Wounded Spirit, the first book on T. E. Lawrence as a writer, 
now appears, fifty-three years after his death and a century after 
his birth, for the first time in America and in a second English 
edition. The text remains the same, but I have added an Appendix 
on Xenophon and Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and brought Parts I 
and II of the book-length bibliography up to date. The number of 
entries by and on Lawrence has been increased from about 800 to 
1300. 

I met several of Lawrence’s friends while writing this book. Sir 
Alec Kirkbride, the last surviving officer of the Arabian campaign, 
who later became ambassador to Transjordan and Libya, contributed 
a Preface to the first edition. When I asked him to confirm if — as 
Lawrence reports in his chapter on the capture of Damascus — 
Kirkbride actually restored order in the chaotic capital by shooting 
a number of unruly Arabs, he laconically responded: “Oh, not that 
many.’ | 

In 1970 I went to Dey4 in Majorca to talk to Robert Graves 
about Lawrence. He was still a formidably imposing figure — tall, 
broken-nosed, wild-haired — who strolled through the village in a 
flowing cape and flat-topped Cordoba hat. Graves had forgotten, 
nearly fifty years later, that as a young, shell-shocked, ex-soldier 
he had been the adoring disciple of Lawrence, one of the most 
famous heroes of the Great War, and that Graves’ first nonfiction 
book, Lawrence and the Arabs, was substantially written by 
Lawrence himself. Graves insisted: ‘I was never influenced by 
anyone; I always influenced other writers!’ And he vehemently 
denied that his fascinating poem, ‘Children of Darkness,’ had been 
triggered by Lawrence’s perverse idea that children are respon- 
sible for their own conception by inspring lust in their parents. 
Despite, or perhaps because of Graves’ denial, I argued that the 
poem came to Graves through Lawrence. By an extraordinary 
coincidence, this idea was later confirmed in an unpublished letter 
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by Graves, which a South African collector kindly sent to me. 

I did most of my research in Oxford, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
and San Marino, California. I visited Lawrence’s birthplace in 
Tremadoc, Wales; his house, Clouds Hill, in Dorset; and his garden 
cottage at 2 Polstead Road in North Oxford. I even went to Aqaba, 
and stayed at the Lawrence Hotel in Amman, Jordan. I read 
unpublished papers at the Bodleian Library, Jesus College and All 
Souls College, where the porter, dressed in Lawrence’s Arab robes 
and gold Hejazi dagger, allowed me to take his photograph. 

The Houghton Library at Harvard had one of the six precious 
copies of the 1922 edition of Seven Pillars, with illuminating 
holograph notes by Edward Garnett. I used this copy for my 
chapter on the composition and revisions of Seven Pillars, which 
first appeared in PMLA. Edwards Metcalf, who owns the greatest 
private collection of Lawrene books and manuscripts, kindly 
allowed me to examine his papers at the Huntington Library. 

I made several good friends, in addition to Sir Alec and Edwards 
Metcalf, through my interest in Lawrence. One day at the British 
Museum, I left my papers on a desk and went in search of books. 
When I returned, an excited young American graduate student had 
spotted my name on an envelope and was waiting for me. I had 
spoken about Lawrence on the telephone to Stephen Tabachnick, 
and he was eager to continue our talk. Our conversation became 
so animated in the corridor outside the Reading Room that the 
guards invited us to leave. Stephen later published a book on 
Lawrence and edited a volume of essays about him, to which I 
contributed a chapter on The Mint. 

While I was living in a village near Malaga and playing tennis at 
Lew Hoad’s club in Miyas, I asked my tough new Australian 
opponent what he did for a living. When he said he had written 
biographies of Kim Philby and T. E. Lawrence, I surprised him by 
exclaiming: ‘Then you must be Phillip Knightley.’ Though I had 
said some harsh things in a review of his book (and had also praised 
his astonishing discoveries), he generously forgave me and became 
one of my closest friends. Phillip introduced me to Timothy 
O’Keeffe, whose small firm issued The Wounded Spirit in 1973. 

The radical changes in the Near East since 1973 — from the harsh 
beauty of the desert to the hideous cities of modern Arabia, from 
the romantic vision of the Bedouin tribesmen to the repellent image 
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of greedy oil sheiks and ruthless terrorists, from the nobility of 
Saladin to the cruelty of Arafat —- now make it much more difficult 
to sympathize with Lawrence’s infatuation with the Arabs, his 
idealization of Feisal and his encouragement of Arab nationalism, 
which has had such a tragic impact on the Middle East and the 
entire world. 

But Lawrence’s great attraction, in the age of the mass man and 
threatening technology, is his individualistic rather than fatalistic 
view of history, his embodiment of the unlimited possibilities of 
human achievement. Lawrence was not only a great revolutionary, 
soldier and writer, but also an accomplished archeologist, bibliophile 
and translator as well as an influential theorist of guerrilla warfare, 
an effective politician and an inspiration for painters, poets and 
novelists. The Wounded Spirit focuses on his literary achievement, 
which he valued above everything else. It is no longer necessary to 
assume a defensive tone about Lawrence as an author, for my belief 
that Seven Pillars of Wisdom is ‘a masterpiece of psychological 
analysis and self-revelation [which] belongs with the finest books of 
the modern age’ has now been fully acknowledged by contemporary 
critics. 


Jeffrey Meyers 


Introduction 


Like The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and the Life of 
Johnson, Seven Pillars of Wisdom is more often praised than read. It 
is not taught or studied today, does not appear significantly in 
either the histories of modern literature, or in more specialized 
works like Bergonzi’s Heroes’ Twilight: A Study of the Literature of 
the Great War, which dismisses the best book about the war with 
a mere paragraph. Of the great number of books and articles on 
Lawrence only three or four essays treat Seven Pillars as a work of 
art. A prominent journal of modern literature wrote to me re- 
cently that they did not consider Lawrence a literary figure. For 
most people the book has been superseded by the film. 

This study grew out of my belief that Seven Pil/ars is essentially 
and primarily a literary work of genius, beauty and insight, that it 
is a masterpiece of psychological analysis and self-revelation, and 
that it belongs with the finest books of the modern age. It is 
exactly contemporary with Remembrance of Things Past, The Magic 
Mountain and Ulysses, and shares Proust’s perceptive self-scrutiny, 
Mann’s intellectual profundity, and Joyce’s virtuoso prose styles. 
Like these novels, Lawrence’s work concerns a culture and a 
society destroyed by the Great War, for the invasion into Arabia 
of the modern world, with its technology and communications, 
threatened to extinguish the independent life of the Bedouin. 
Like Rimbaud, Conrad, Gide, D. H. Lawrence and Forster, Law- 
rence was deeply attracted to a more primitive setting and tradi- 
tional culture, and he found in the Arabs a means of self-discovery 
through contact with chthonic and destructive forces. 

Lawrence’s complex personality, first publicized and distorted 
by Lowell Thomas, but presented most fully in Seven Pillars, his 
vacillations between a desire for fame and a craving for obscurity, 
his loneliness and exoticism, boyishness and amateurism, attrac- 
tiveness and asceticism, heroics and patriotism, have had an un- 
usual appeal to creative writers. He has been the subject of two 
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book-length poems by Altounyan and Rodman and shorter poems 
by Auden, Graves and MacLeish; a model for Shaw’s Private 
Meek and Saint Joan, for Auden and Ishetwood’s Ransom, for 
Rattigan’s Ross. Bolt has written a screenplay about his role in 
the Arab Revolt, Forster a story about him, and his life has in- 
spited novels by Malraux, Buchan, Williamson and others. 

Though this book is a literary study, textual interpretation fre- 
quently depends on the elucidation of biographical questions, and 
I have provided explanations, mainly based on unpublished 
manuscripts, of the most problematical aspects of Lawrence’s 
life: his relations with his parents, attitude towards illegitimacy, 
eatly army enlistment, secret service career, ride behind Turkish 
lines, torture at Deraa, reasons for leaving Damascus, the lost 
manuscript of Seven Pillars, the identity of S.A., his homosexuality 
and his motives for joining the R.A.F. 

Apart from his intriguing personality, Lawrence’s accomplish- 
ments as a soldier and politician, as well as historian, archaeologist, 
linguist, strategist and inventor, have overshadowed his con- 
siderable literary achievements and left his book to the disciplines 
of history and political science. Though Seven Pillars is an accurate 
account of the events of the Arab Revolt of 1916-18, Lawrence 
deliberately related historical events from a subjective point of 
view and embellished actuality. His book is a highly self-conscious 
recreation of Lawrence’s participation in these events and of his 
spiritual progress; it is at once a narrative of physical action and a 
story of a search for self-knowledge. 

Lawrence, like Leon Trotsky, exemplifies the modern problem 
of translating ideas into action and the plight of the individual 
forced into creative revolt by the extreme demands of the histori- 
cal moment. Both men effect a superb conjunction between hero 
and history, and both applied their astounding intelligence to war 
and politics with supreme success. Both organized and led a vic- 
torious army against a moribund empire and survived to write 
and defend the history of their own campaigns. Both were re- 
moved from power at the same time and spent the last thirteen 
yeats of their life in eclipse. Both met a violent, unnatural yet 
predestined death, and became symbolic heroes. 

Despite his military and political careers Lawrence was a pro- 
lific writer, and in addition to Seven Pillars wrote The Mint, a 
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painful account of his life in the R.A.F.; translated the Odyssey as 
well as Adrien LeCorbeau’s The Forest Giant; and was a brilliant 
and voluminous letter writer. 

By studying Seven Pillars as a work of art, by examining its 
military, political, literary and autobiographical themes, by des- 
cribing the complicated way in which it was composed, by dis- 
cussing the Arabian, epicand philosophical influences, by analyzing 
Lawrence’s idiosyncratic style and structure, characterization of 
English and Arabs, cultural criticism, learned and meditative 
digressions, self-portrayal and dramatization, psychological and 
sexual conflicts, I hope to show why Lawrence believed this work 
would represent to posterity the greatest achievement of his life. 
Emerson’s praise of Goethe’s Faust applies with almost equal 
force to the Faustian Seven Pillars: “The wonder of this book is its 
superior intelligence. In the menstruum of this man’s wit, the past 
and present ages, and the religions, politics, and modes of think- 
ing, ate dissolved into archetypes and ideas.’ 

This study presents a framework for an informed reading of 
Seven Pillars, approaches the book from several directions and, at 
times, discusses the same passage from different points of view. 
A knowledge of the historical and political events that form the 
background of the book is vital to an understanding of it. 
Chapters 1 and 2 discuss Lawrence’s portrayal of the Arab Revolt 
and of Middle Eastern politics, the ostensible but not the real 
subject of the book. These chapters show how Lawrence’s in- 
volvement in post-war politics influenced his military history. His 
ambition was ‘to survive the campaigns and to be able to defeat 
not merely the Turks on the battlefield, but my own country and 
its allies in the council-chamber’. While attending the meetings at 
Versailles, and then the Cairo Conference of 1921 which settled 
the Arabian question to Lawrence’s satisfaction, he began the 
exacting creation of his book. 

Chapter 3 describes the protracted and complicated process of 
composition, and shows how Lawrence’s book is concerned with 
inner rather than with historical truth, with an investigation of his 
own psychological processes rather than with the external reality 
of events. The form of the book is determined by Lawrence’s need 
for self-discovery, and the real purpose of his endeavour in Seven 
Pillars is the understanding of his own experiences, as difficult and 
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painful in its way as anything he had endured in the Arabian 
campaign. As his insights became clearer, his focus shifts from 
historical to psychological reality. 

Chapters 4, 5 and 6 discuss how Lawrence used his reading of 
three nineteenth-century writers—Doughty, Tolstoy and Niet- 
zsche—to create his own modern work. In Doughty he found a 
personal example of an Englishman who had travelled in Arabia, 
suffered physical hardship and recorded his experiences in a 
lengthy and complex book. In Tolstoy’s War and Peace he found a 
literary work based on historical reality and conveyed in an epic 
mode. Tolstoy expressed the feelings of the characters in battle 
and reflected on the conduct of war and the making of 
history. In Nietzsche’s works Lawrence discovered a philo- 
sophical foundation for his action, which embodied the will to 
power. For Lawrence, the expression of the will through action 
was a means to self-knowledge. But when his will was broken 
during the torture and rape at Deraa, the knowledge was bitter, 
and ultimately destructive, though his military victories provided 
a hollow and ironic triumph. 

Chapter 7 connects what we know of Lawrence’s sexual patho- 
logy with the image of the self that emerges from the deeply 
wounding sexual revelation at Deraa, the core of the book and of 
Lawrence’s life. Chapter 8 analyzes the theme of the wounded 
spirit, implicit in the earlier chapters, and shows how Lawrence’s 
book ultimately derives its complex form from the development 
of this theme. For Seven Pillars is a spiritual autobiography, an 
idealistic confession of self-betrayal, destruction and renunciation. 


I have studied the Lawrence manuscripts at the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Library, All Souls College and Jesus College, 
Oxford, the Houghton Library, the University of Texas, and the 
Edwards Metcalf Collection at the Huntington Library, and Iam 
grateful to the Directors of these libraries for their very kind 
assistance. Professor A. W. Lawrence and these libraries have 
kindly allowed me to quote extensively from the Oxford 1922 edi- 
tion. I have also been helped by a grant-in-aid from the American 
Council of Learned Societies for my travels in Texas and California, 
and by a Huntington Library Research Award. I would like to 
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thank Robert Graves, Jock Chambers, William Yale and Sir Alec 
Kirkbride for their conversations and letters about Lawrence, and 
the collectors in California who generously showed me their Law- 
rence books and manuscripts. Chapter 6 and the Bibliography 
have appeared in a somewhat different form in Midway (University 
of Chicago Press) and the Bulletin of Bibliography. 


T} 


Additional material from The Wounded Spirit, 
ISBN 978-1-349-20191-4, is available at http://extras.springer.com 


Seven Pillars as Military History 


‘A great victory is a great danger. For human nature 
it is more difficult to bear than defeat.’ 
Nietzsche, Untimely Meditations 


“You ate intoxicated with the splendour of the story,’ Lawrence 
writes to Vyvyan Richards. “That’s as it should be. The story I 
have to tell is one of the most splendid ever given a man for 
writing.” The original subtitle on the manuscript of Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom was ‘An Essay in Rebellion. 1916—1917—-1918’; and with 
his background and training, Lawrence was superbly suited to 
record a movement and a country and a race in what E. M. 
Forster calls ‘the last of the picturesque wars’. 

Lawrence’s considerable pre-war experience in the Middle East 
both toughened him physically and prepared him intellectually for 
his leadership of the Arab Revolt. In 1912 he went on foot from 
Carchemish to Beredjik and back within sixteen hours, a ‘great 
feat’ that no one had ever done before. He had walked across most 
of Syria before the war; studied the campaigns of Mohammed, 
Saladin, Napoleon, and the Egyptian general Ibrahim Pasha, as 
well as Hannibal and Belisarius; and felt that ‘these modern wars 
of large armies and long-range weapons ate quite unfitted for the 
historic battlefields’? In 1911 he planned a ‘monumental book on 
the Crusades’, and once in Arabia he imagined that his crusade 
would boast the union of the two great warrior kings: Richard 
(Lawrence) and Saladin (Feisal).§ Liddell Hart, perhaps the fore- 
most authority on military history, places Lawrence with the 
Great Captains and believes that he ‘was more deeply steeped in 
knowledge of war than any of the generals of the [Great] war’.4 

Lawrence studied the eighteenth-century strategists who had 
influenced Napoleon—Saxe, Guibert, Bourcet—and Clausewitz, 
Napier, Willisen, Jomini, Moltke, Creasy, Mahan, Caemmener, 
Goltz, Foch and Henderson. He was most strongly influenced in 
his war of manoeuvres by Saxe’s dictum that victory might be 
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won without fighting battles, and contrasted him to the brutal 
Clausewitz who ‘had no humanity, and so his war became a mon- 
strous inanimate science: it lost its art. Saxe was flesh and blood, 
and so his creation of war came to breathing life.” 

But Lawrence’s early experience was not confined to the study 
of military history and theory. When the Great War broke out he 
joined the Arab Bureau under his friend and mentor, David 
Hogarth, and worked on military intelligence in Cairo until late 
1916. During these years he undertook significant secret missions. 
The Senussi tribe of the Libyan desert responded to the Turkish 
proclamation of a jthad, and under Jaafar Pasha (who was cap- 
tured and later fought 27th Lawrence) and other capable Turkish 
army officers, had some success on the Egyptian frontier.* Ac- 
cording to Robert Graves, Lawrence visited the Senussi desert 
‘to discover the whereabouts of British prisoners captured by the 
hostile Arabs there’. Graves continues that ‘He was also sent to 
Athens to get contact with the Levant group of the British Secret 
Service, whose agent in Egypt he was for a time until the work 
grew too important for an officer of his low rank to perform.”? 

Early in 1916, through the War Office and the British Military 
Attaché in Russia, Lawrence had ‘put the Grand Duke Nicholas 
in touch with certain disaffected Arab officets’® in the Turkish city 
of Erzerum, which was then captured by the Russians. (John 
Buchan’s Greenmantle is a fictional account of this.) The War 
Office thought Lawrence could perform a similar service in 
Mesopotamia for the 10,000 man British garrison under General 
Townshend at Kut, which had been besieged by the Turks since 
the previous winter and was threatened with annihilation. In 
April 1916 Lawrence was authorized to offer the Turkish com- 
mander two million pounds to free the garrison. Unfortunately, 
the offer was disdainfully refused and Townshend was forced to 
sutrender unconditionally on April 29th. 

This experience in military intelligence was invaluable to Law- 
rence, and shortly before going to Arabia with Ronald Storts in 
October 1916 to meet Sherif Hussein, the learned condottiere wrote 
home that 


Thanks to this war I know an incredible lot about the Near 
East. Our office is the clearing house through which every 
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report and item affecting the Near East has to pass . . . the mass 
of stuff is amazing, and it all fits into itself like a most wonderful 
puzzle. If we only had begun in peace time there would have 
been almost nothing we had not known.® 


At the time Lawrence first joined the Arab Bureau in Cairo, the 
idea of the Arab Revolt was initiated by Lord Kitchener. Eli- 
zabeth Monroe states that Kitchener ‘wrote with his own hand the 
famous message of September 24, 1914, telling Storrs to send a 
“secret and carefully chosen messenger” to Abdullah inquiring 
whether the Arabs would be “‘with us or against us” should 
Turkey be forced into the war’.1° Increasing disaffection of the 
Arabs with the Turks led to secret negotiations between Sir 
Henry McMahon, High Commissioner in Egypt, and Sherif 
Hussein, during 1915 and 1916, when Britain promised the 
Arabs independence, subject to the interests of France, after the 
successful termination of the war against the Turks." 

The Arab Revolt began with a rising in Mecca on 10 June 1916. 
This Hejazi town, along with the port of Jiddah and Taif, the 
summer capital, were soon captured by the Arabs, but they were 
unable to take Medina, where the Turkish garrison was quartered. 
This success in the Eastern theatre of war was especially welcome 
after the slaughter at Gallipoli (1915) and the disaster at Kut; but 
after these initial triumphs and the capture of 6,000 Turkish 
prisoners, the Revolt became stagnant. At the time of Lawrence’s 
attival in Jiddah, the Arabs had been defeated twice by the 
Turks. General Glubb states that ‘the morale of the Arabs was not 
high, ammunition was scarce, weapons antiquated or unservice- 
able, and rations precarious. Moreover, the Amir Feisal had no 
money whatever.”#2 And George Antonius writes, “The three 
months that followed [the Mecca revolt] were the darkest in the 
history of the Arab campaign. .. . It looked as though the enemy 
might possibly recapture Rabegh and march on to Mecca.’!# 

Lawrence’s impact on Arabia was powerful. He chose Feisal as 
the Arab leader, provided a liaison between the British and Arab 
forces, supplied military intelligence, proved his fitness as a com- 
mander by enduring hardships and risking his life in the dramatic 
manner of a Bedouin champion, evolved the strategy and tactics 
for the Revolt, and created the mobile guerrilla army that could 
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conquer the static Turks. The nomadic Arabs lacked the cohesion, 
collective sense and esprit de corps that guerrillas usually possess, 
and Lawrence states that ‘it was impossible to mix or combine 
tribes, since they disliked or distrusted one another’.14 To over- 
come this weakness, he ‘combined their loose showers of sparks 
into a firm flame: transformed their series of unrelated incidents 
into a conscious operation’.15 Their only contract was honour. 

Lawrence’s first strategic decision was to immobilize the 
14,000 man Turkish garrison at Medina and force it into passive 
defence instead of pointlessly attacking the heavily fortified town. 
This plan tied down a large number of Turkish troops for the 
duration of the war and forced the enemy to maintain the 
thousand-mile Damascus to Medina, Hejaz railway, which was 
completed in 1909 to facilitate the transport of soldiers as well as 
pilgrims to the holy cities of Arabia. Lawrence writes in Secret 
Despatches From Arabia, ‘A difference in character between the 
Turkish and Arab armies, is, that the more you distribute the 
former the weaker they become, and the more you distribute the 
latter the stronger they become.”!6 Lawrence eventually controlled 
99 per cent of the Hejaz and allowed the Turks to control, dis- 
advantageously, the remaining 1 per cent. This decision was 
crucial to victory in the Hejaz, for as General Glubb states, 
Lawrence was ‘the first to see the possibilities of an Arab Revolt 
carried boldly northwards [along the Hejaz railway, which he 
systematically destroyed], instead of the attempt merely to blockade 
Medina’.2” 

In his brilliant and influential theory of the Arab rebellion, 
‘The Evolution of a Revolt’ (later chapter 33 of Seven Pillars), 
which he realized suddenly during the agony of fever and pain, 
Lawrence uses biblical language (from John 3 : 8) to compare the 
Arab army to natural things like gas and plants: 


But suppose we were an influence (as we might be), an idea, a 
thing invulnerable, intangible, without front or back, drifting 
about like a gas ? Armies were like plants, immobile as a whole, 
firm-rooted, nourished through long stems to the head. We 
might be a vapour, blowing where we listed. Our kingdoms 
lay in each man’s mind, and as we wanted nothing material to 
live on, so perhaps we offered nothing material to the killing.1® 
20 
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Lawrence’s attitude toward casualties and deaths was radically 
different from such contemporaries as Marshal Foch, who be- 
lieved that modern war meant the destruction of the enemy army 
in battle and who squandered the lives of statistical men on 
the trench warfare on the Western front. After the conquest of 
Wejh, on the Red Sea, Lawrence contrasts his feelings with that 
of the satisfied Vickery:'? ‘I was unable to take the professional 
view that all successful actions were gains. Our revels were not 
materials, like soldiers, but friends of ours, trusting our leader- 
ship. ... Our men were volunteers, individuals, local men, 
relatives, so that a death was a personal sorrow to many in the 
army’ (163). 

At the end of this vital chapter 33, Lawrence summarizes the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Arabs and Turks and presents a 
promising prognosis for the Revolt: 


It seemed to me proven that our rebellion had an unassailable 
base, guarded not only from attack, but from the fear of attack. 
It had a sophisticated alien enemy, disposed as an army of 
occupation in an area greater than could be dominated effec- 
tively from fortified posts. It had a friendly population, of 
which some two in the hundred were active, and the rest 
quietly sympathetic to the point of not betraying the move- 
ments of the minority. The active rebels had the virtues of 
secrecy and self-control, and the qualities of speed, endurance 
and independence of arteries of supply. They had technical 
equipment enough to paralyse the enemy’s communications. A 
province would be won when we had taught the civilians in it 
to die for our ideal of freedom. The presence of the enemy was 
secondary. Final victory seemed certain, if the war lasted long 
enough for us to work it out. (196) 


Though Lawrence’s approach to war was highly intellectual, it 
was also founded upon empirical experience: strategy could be 
learned from books and maps, but not tactics. In a long and re- 
vealing letter to his friend Liddell Hart, who was writing his book 
on Lawrence as a soldier, Lawrence explained his practical 
approach to military problems: 


I was not an instinctive soldier, automatic with intuitions and 
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happy ideas. When I took a decision, or adopted an alternative, 
it was after studying every relevant—and many an irrelevant— 
factor. Geography, tribal structure, religion, social customs, 
language, appetites, standards—all were at my finger-ends. The 
enemy I knew almost like my own side. I risked myself among 
them a hundred times, to /earn. ... 

The same with strategy. I have written only a few pages on 
the art of war—but in these I levy contribution from my pre- 
decessors of five languages... . 

Do make it clear that generalship, at least in my case, came of 
understanding, of hard study and brain-work and concentra- 
tion. Had it come easy to me I should not have done it so 
well.2° 


This imaginative identification with the enemy, thoughtful pre- 
paration and anticipation of future contingencies was modelled on 
the practice of Napoleon. For Lawrence was born on August 15th, 
Napoleon’s birthday, and closely identified with the greatest 
exemplar of the outsider as charismatic national leader.24 Napo- 
leon, like Lawrence, states that 


I meditate a great deal. If I seem always equal to the occasion, 
ready to face what comes, it is because I have thought the 
matter over a long time before undertaking it. I have anti- 
cipated whatever might happen. It is no genius which suddenly 
reveals to me what I ought to do or say in any looked-for cir- 
cumstances, but my own reflection, my meditation.” 


The first major campaign in which Lawrence implemented his 
new strategy, his first and most dramatic victory, the climax and 
turning point of the first half of Seven Pillars, and the moment that 
he first became conscious of his aim in Arabia, was the amazing 
capture of Aqaba, which involved an extreme example of a turning 
movement, a torturous six-hundred-mile ride through the desert, 
and a descent from the interior on the unguarded eastern side of 
the town. 

The whole of Book 4 concerns the expedition against Aqaba 
through the lands of Auda’s Howeitat, and the description of the 
agonizing desert journey is interwoven with some of the greatest 
chapters in Seven Pillars: the introduction of Daud and Farraj, the 
devoted Ageyli boys; Lawrence’s rescue of the lost Arab; the 
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Homeric feast of lamb; Lawrence’s magniloquent parody of 
Auda; the necessary cruelty to the Sherari prisoner; the camel 
charge when Lawrence shoots his own mount; his necrophilic 
arranging of the Turkish dead; and, on July 6th, the final splashing 
into the sea, which recalls Xenophon’s ‘Thalassa, Thalassa’ as 
well as the festive bathing scene in chapter 25. (See Appendix 5) 

The climactic capture of Aqaba marks a turning point in the 
life of Lawrence, in the role of the Arab army, in the morale and 
security of the British forces, and in the thought of General 
Allenby, the new commander-in-chief. Lawrence writes that 
“Akaba had been taken on my plan by my effort. The cost of it had 
fallen on my brains and nerves’ (323), and there is a darkening of 
mood and tone after Aqaba that corresponds to Lawrence’s pro- 
gressive mental, moral, spiritual and physical deterioration (he 
now weighed less than one hundred pounds). As Lawrence begins 
to break down under the increasing strain, he makes even greater 
demands upon himself. In his attempt to destroy the Yarmuk 
bridge, he had to ride eighty miles in thirteen hours of darkness; 
and during the railway detonation at Mifleh, he suffers lacerations, 
a fracture and five bullet wounds, and is confronted with the horror 
of ‘the scalded and smoking upper half’ of a victim on the train. 

Antonius writes of the Arab army that until the capture of 
Aqaba, 


the Revolt had had the Hedjaz for a theatre and the forces sup- 
plied by the tribes for its fighting element. Now the scene had 
shifted to Syria, and the function and composition of Faisal’s 
army underwent a transformation. It became the tight wing of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, with a small army of 
trained ‘regular’ troops.” 


Lawrence’s victory was extremely important to the British at this 
time, for in March and April 1917 they had suffered two disastrous 
defeats under the command of General Archibald Murray and had 
lost 10,000 men in the First and Second battles of Gaza. These 
terrible failures led to Murray’s replacement by General Edmund 
Allenby. The news of the fall of Aqaba coincided with the arrival 
of the new commander-in-chief and, no doubt, led to the im- 
mensely successful relationship of Allenby and Lawrence. 

The triumphs at Jerusalem, Seil El-Hasa, Tafas and Damascus 
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dominate the second half of Seven Pillars, in which Allenby and 
Auda eclipse Murray and Feisal. The capture of Jerusalem in 
December 1917 (the culmination of Book 6), which returned the 
sovereignty of the sacred city to Christian control after 700 years 
of Moslem rule, was for Lawrence a ‘healing’ experience and ‘the 
supreme moment of the war’. In a passage omitted from the final 
version of Seven Pillars, he adds that the victory ceremony at the 
Jaffa gate had, for historical reasons, a greater appeal than any- 
thing in the world.24 Allenby’s conquest of Jerusalem just before 
Christmas had great significance for morale in England, for his 
victory provided a sharp contrast to the grim situation in Europe. 
As Elizabeth Monroe writes, 1917 


was the worst year of the war—one of continuing ordeal, huge 
casualties in Flanders, unrestricted submarine warfare, failure 
at Salonika and the collapse of Russia. But locally it is the year 
of liberation from the promise of Constantinople [to Imperial 
Russia], of the capture of Baghdad in March and Jerusalem in 
December.® 


Lawrence’s military masterpiece and most classic battle was the 
massacre of the Turks under General Hamid Fakhri at Seil El- 
Hasa outside Tafileh, for which he received the Distinguished 
Service Order.26 Abandoning once again Clausewitz and Foch’s 
traditional concepts of direct confrontation, Lawrence surprised 
and destroyed the Turkish right flank and then charged through 
their centre line, killing the commander, slaughtering the enemy, 
capturing all the artillery and most of the animal transport, and 
taking 250 prisoners, with a loss of 25 Arabs killed. 

Lawrence called the September 1918 drive to liberate Damascus, 
break the weakest link of the Central Powers and end the war in 
the East, ‘perhaps the most scientifically perfect in English history, 
one in which force did least and brain most’ (584). After the 
crucial confessional chapter 103, about Lawrence’s reflections on 
his thirtieth birthday, there is a period of inactivity (chapters 
104-7) before he presents the torment of the final advance on 
Damascus. The dominant events in the tenth and final book of 
Seven Pillars ate the failure to surprise a Turkish post, the ferocious 
massacre of the Deraa police battalion at Tafas in retaliation for 
extreme Turkish cruelty to the local inhabitants, the total rout of 
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the Turkish Fourth Army, and the final entry into Damascus, “the 
lode-star to which Arabs were naturally drawn’. But this ‘triumph’ 
is ruined by the chaos of the Arab political factions and the horrors 
of the putrescent Turkish hospital. Lawrence left the war in 
Damascus; the Allies continued northwards, occupied Aleppo on 
October 26th, and forced Turkey to sign the armistice on 
October 3 1st. 

Richard Aldington’s hostile biography of 1955 and Suleiman 
Mousa’s Arab study of 1966 attempted to discredit Lawrence’s 
veracity and diminish his role in the Arab Revolt, so that it is 
important to determine the truthfulness of Seven Pillars as military 
history. Lawrence gives conflicting accounts about his accuracy 
to five close friends. In a letter to Bernard Shaw he emphasizes the 
creative and literary aspects of his book: ‘The Seven Pillars was an 
effort to make history an imaginative thing. It was my second try 
at dramatizing reality’;?” and he confesses to Robert Graves that, 
‘I was on thin ice when I wrote the Damascus chapter and anyone 
who copies me will be through it, if he is not careful. S.P. is full 
of half-truth: here.’2® A few pages later he seems to modify this 
and tells Graves: 


As for its historical accuracy—as D’ve said, I cannot guarantee 
anything, except that I have tried not to be inaccurate through- 
out. I suspect heaps of minor errors, due to imperfect memory, 
confusion of events, haste of action. . . . I’ve read a lot of re- 
views, but in them all no one has challenged any particular 
incident as untrue: and I don’t think they ever will.?® 


But Lawrence is more categorical about his veracity in earlier 
letters. He writes to Vyvyan Richards, ‘I’m one of the few people 
who tell the truth about myself’;®° tells E. M. Forster that Seven 
Pillars is ‘a complete narrative of what actually happened in the 
Arab Revolt’;! and says to Edward Garnett, most definitively, 
that, “The thing follows an exact diary sequence, and is literally 
true, throughout.’®? 

Though Lawrence was often the only witness of the events he 
records, and for political and propagandistic reasons deliberately 
minimizes the French military role and maximizes the Arab, his 
account of the Revolt is essentially accurate. Apart from the offi- 
cial historians and the military contributors to T. E. Lawrence By 
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Fis Friends, the direct participants in the Arab Revolt: Abdullah, 
Allenby, Barrow, Boyle, Bray, Brémond, Kirkbride, Meinertz- 
hagen, Newcombe, Nouri Al-Said, Rolls, Stirling, Storrs, Vickery, 
Winterton and Young, as well as Djemal Pasha, Liman von 
Sanders and Kressenstein, have all written about theit war experi- 
ences. While Barrow, Bray and Brémond are critical of Lawrence, 
the accounts of both colleagues and enemies confirm his veracity. 
Storrs writes, for example, that, ‘I turned to chapter VIII and 
found the description of Lawrence’s journey with me down the 
Red Sea startlingly exact, except that Storrs’ share of the conversa- 
tion on deck is rather puckishly tuned up. ... I found him a 
touchstone and a standard of reality.’ A comparison of Vickery’s 
account of the capture of Wejh (chapter 27), Peake’s of his 
Egyptian breakfast (p. 594), and Kirkbride’s of the executions in 
Damascus (chapter 121) with Lawrence’s, reveals divergent 
viewpoints but agreement about the facts.*4 

It is surprising, actually, that Lawrence’s comrades, an extremely 
impressive group of men, most of whom had very distinguished 
post-war careers, often as generals, governors and ambassadors 
(see Appendix I), were not more critical of Lawrence, for he cer- 
tainly gave them sufficient provocation. In Seven Pillars Lawrence 
tends to blur the English characters so that he stands out more 
clearly, and he frankly states that ‘the history is not of the Arab 
movement, but of me in it’.25 Lawrence describes only his own 
part in the war, and makes no attempt to account for the other 
events. His megalomania, taste for exotic dress and desire for 
fame ate not attractive characteristics. His personality could be 
provoking and perverse (‘I was very spiny and high’), he was 
highly critical of his superiors (who originally sent him to Arabia 
to get him out of Cairo), and though nominally a junior officer 
under Lt.-Colonel Joyce, the senior British officer with Feisal, 
Lawrence reported directly to Allenby and gave orders to men 
who were older and more experienced than himself—and had 
these orders obeyed. As Colonel Stirling generously writes, 


Lawrence took the limelight from those of us professional 

soldiers who were fortunate enough to serve with him, but 

never once have I heard even a whisper of jealousy... . With the 

help of a few British officers, all senior to himself and profes- 
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sional soldiers, who willingly placed themselves under his 
general guidance, he galvanized the Arab revolt into a coherent 
whole.% 


And Major Young agrees that ‘it is bare justice to give him the 
chief credit for the whole series of Arab operations which ended 
in the setting up of Arab rule in Damascus’.®? ‘Perhaps his 
greatest personal triumph’, states Liddell Hart, ‘was not in in- 
spiting the Arabs, but in impressing his powers as a military 
leader upon the British regular officers with whom he came in 
contact.’88 

Lawrence writes that under his leadership the Arabs, “when the 
peace came, had taken 35,000 prisoners, killed and wounded and 
wotn out as many, and occupied 10,000 square miles of the 
enemy’s territory, at little loss to themselves’;?® and he has been 
accused of exaggerating the importance of the Arab Revolt as 
well as his own part in it. A characteristic criticism has been made 
by William Langer, a distinguished historian, who adopts Law- 
rence’s deprecatory phrase and states that the Revolt ‘was hardly 
more than a sideshow in a sideshow. ... The Turks were so weak, 
underfed, ill-equipped, and war-weary that they could offer no 
effective resistance. Allenby’s victory in 1918 was a pushover, 
with or without the Arabs. .. . Seven Pillars is full of exaggeration, 
distortion, and downright fabrication.”4° Kressenstein, however, 
has testified to the powerful effect of Lawrence’s railway raids;*! 
and General Glubb states that ‘Some thirty thousand men [were] 
diverted from the Palestine front by the Arab Revolt.’42 The his- 
tory of the Palestine Campaigns by Colonel (later Field Marshal) 
Wavell, says of the Arab contribution: 


Its value to the British commander was great, since it diverted 
considerable Turkish reinforcements and supplies to the Hejaz, 
and protected the right flank of the British armies in their 
advance through Palestine. Further, it... removed any danger 
of the establishment of a German submarine base on the Red 
Sea. These were important services, and worth the subsidies in 
gold and munitions expended on the Arab forces.* 


Perhaps the greatest of all tributes has come from Lawrence’s 
friend, Winston Churchill, who speculates on 
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what would have happened to Lawrence if the Great War had 
continued into another year. . . . Nothing was impossible; he 
might have arrived in Constantinople in 1919 with most of the 
races and tribes of Asia Minor and Arabia at his back... . 
Napoleon’s young dream of conquering the East . . . might 
well have been realized by one in whom one can hardly see 
lacking any of the qualities of which world conquerors are 
made.*4 


Though Seven Pillars is an essentially accurate account of the 


Arab Revolt, it is much more than a military history. For Law- 
rance placed himself in the centre of the narrative and viewed all 
experience subjectively. He was determined to exploit his im- 
pressive victories to help the cause of Arab nationalism, not only 
in the pages of Seven Pillars but also in the councils of Versailles. 
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The Political Background 


‘I have this day set thee over the nations and over 
the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to 
throw down, to build and to plant.’ 

Jeremiah 


‘A man in his own secret meditation, 
Is lost amid the labyrinth that he has made, 
In art or politics.’ 

Yeats, ‘1919’ 


In order to gain military and political support for the Allied cause, 
the British Government made three contradictory pledges during 
the Great War: to the Arabs, the French, and the Jews. On 24 
October 1915, Sit Henry McMahon, High Commissioner in 
Egypt, formed an agreement with Sherif Hussein and his four 
sons, the Hashemite descendants of the Prophet and rulers of the 
Hejaz. Lawrence writes that in this agreement the British pro- 
mised, ‘conditional on an Arab Revolt, to recognize the “‘in- 
dependence of the Arabs” south of latitude 37 deg. [roughly, 
Damascus-Baghdad], except in the provinces of Baghdad and 
Basra, where British interests require special measures of ad- 
ministrative control, and except where Great Britain is not “free 
to act without detriment to the interests of France” ’.1 Despite the 
significant and ambiguous exceptions in the last clause (which 
concealed the Sykes-Picot Treaty), it is clear that on false pre- 
tences the British Cabinet, in Lawrence’s words, ‘raised the Arabs 
to fight for us by definite promises of self-government after- 
watds’.? 

Lawrence states that when negotiating with Sherif Hussein, 
‘Sit Henry [McMahon] was unfortunately not informed of the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement then in proof’,® so that the promises to 
the Arabs inevitably conflicted with those made to the French, 
who were to be given the entire Syrian coast, now Lebanon: 
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The Sykes-Picot Agreement between England and France in 
May, 1916 divides the Arabic provinces of Turkey into five 
zones, toughly—(a) Palestine from the Jordan to the Mediter- 
ranean, to be ‘international’; (b) Haifa and Mesopotamia from 
near Tekrit to the Gulf, to be ‘British’; (c) the Syrian coast, from 
Tyre to Alexandretta, Cilicia, and most of Southern Armenia, 
from Sivas to Diarbekir, to be ‘French’; (d) the interior (mainly 
the provinces of Aleppo, Damascus, Urfa, Deir, and Mosul) to 
be ‘independent Arab’.* 


The third pledge was the Balfour Declaration of 2 November 
1917, which was negotiated with the Zionist leader, Chaim 
Weizmann, and which promised that: | 


His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine.5 


Lawrence believed that ‘the Arab movement would not justify 
its creation if the enthusiasm of it did not carry the Arabs into 
Damascus. . . . Neither Sykes nor Picot had believed the thing 
really possible; but I knew that it was, and believed that after it the 
vigour of the Arab movement would prevent the creation—by us 
or others—in Western Asia of unduly “‘colonial”’ schemes of ex- 
ploitation’ (131-2). Lawrence hoped to prevent French colonialism 
by creating and leading a powerful Arab army that would defeat 
the French in Syria. More than a year before the Arab Revolt, he 
writes home that, ‘So far as Syria is concerned it is France & not 
Turkey that is the enemy 3 and in a prescient letter about the 
Arabs to David Hogarth in March 1915, Lawrence first states (in 
enthusiastic schoolboy language that suggests the mood of his 
early years in the East) his general strategy and Francophobia: ‘T 
want to pull them all together, & roll up Syria by way of the 
Hedjaz in the name of the Sherif. You know how big his repute is 
in Syria.... We can rush right up to Damascus, & biff the French 
out of all hope of Syria.’”? Lawrence’s conviction about ‘French 
malice towards the Arab movement’ and his intense rivalry with 
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Colonel Brémond, head of the French mission to the Hejaz, pro- 
vide an important political and propagandistic theme. (Lawrence’s 
hostility in Seven Pillars is warmly reciprocated in Brémond’s Le 
Hedjaz dans la Guerre Mondiale, 1931.) 

It was considerably more difficult for Lawrence to reconcile his 
English-Arab conflicts than to oppose the French. Early in his 
campaign, when old Nuri Shaalan examined a file of conflicting 
documents and ‘asked which British pledge was to be believed’, 
Lawrence was forced, in Sir Henry Wotton’s words, to ‘lie 
abroad for his betters’ (276). In November 1917, at the out- 
break of the Russian Revolution, the Soviets publicized and re- 
pudiated the secret Sykes-Picot Treaty (Imperial Russia had also 
signed this and had been promised Constantinople), and the treaty 
was read aloud by Djemal Pasha at a banquet in Beirut. Lawrence 
had fortunately told Feisal about the treaty; and he writes that the 
Arabs were encouraged by, ‘The British statement to the seven 
Syrians of Cairo dated June 11, 1917, which assured them that 
pre-war Arab States, and Arab areas freed by military action of 
their inhabitants during the war, shall remain entirely in- 
dependent.’® 

Lawrence’s scrupulous honour and his ambiguous English- 
Arab role—as commander, liaison and adviser—in the Arab Re- 
volt, made him extremely vulnerable to these antithetical pro- 
mises; and his need to compromise his principles, take up his 
‘mantle of fraud in the East’, and devise ingenious solutions to his 
conflicts, is one of the dominant themes in Seven Pillars. His 
divided political loyalties are discussed in two crucial chapters as 
well as in the suppressed introduction. 

In chapter 69 Lawrence confesses: 


Not for the first or last time service to two masters irked me. I 
was one of Allenby’s officers, and in his confidence: in return, he 
expected me to do the best I could for him. I was Feisal’s 
adviser, and Feisal relied upon the honesty and competence of 
my advice so far as often to take it without argument. Yet I 
could not explain to Allenby the whole Arab situation, nor 
disclose the full British plan to Feisal. (386) 


And he continues, in a passage omitted from the final version 
because of its painful bluntness: 
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It was strange and often difficult to choose between the two 
voices which were trusting me. Of course, we were fighting for 
an allied victory, and if in the end the sake of the English—the 
leading partner—was to be forwarded only by sacrificing the 
Arabs on the field of battle, then it would have to be done un- 
hesitatingly; but it was hard to know just when it was the end, 
and necessary; and in this case, to cast the die and lose meant to 
have ruined Feisal’s cause.® 


Seven Pillars is filled with imagery of splitting, breaking, and 
dividing, and in these passages Lawrence’s fissure (two masters, 
two voices) is evoked in the biblical language of the Sermon on 
the Mount in Matthew 6: 24: ‘No man can serve two masters: for 
either he will hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold 
to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.’ But Lawrence has to serve two masters and attempt to love 
both of them; and where the choice between good and evil, be- 
tween spirit and matter, is clear in the Gospel, it is extremely ‘hard 
to know’ in Seven Pillars. When Lawrence finally does decide 
(theoretically, for the decision never actually had to be made), the 
conflict is great (‘have to be done’ against ‘unhesitatingly’). His 
choice of General Allenby, made in the language of General 
Caesar (cast the die), suggests that the more spiritual values are 
with the weaker Feisal. 

Chapter 100, on Lawrence’s agonizing thoughts about his de- 
ception of the Arabs, is perhaps the most complex and revealing 
one in the entire book; and it too considers the conflict of spirit 
and matter, self-perfection and self-immolation, in highly charged 
biblical language: 


It might have been heroic to have offered up my own life fora 
cause in which I could not believe: but it was a theft of souls to 
make othets die in sincerity for my graven image.... 

A reef on which many came to a shipwreck of estimation was 
the vanity that our endurance might win redemption, perhaps 
for all a race.... 

Complex men who knew how self-sacrifice uplifted the re- 
deemer and cast down the bought, and who held back in this 
knowledge, might so let a foolish brother take the place of 
false nobility and its later awakened due of heavier sentence. 
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There seemed no straight walking for us leaders in this crooked 
lane of conduct. (550-1) 


The first sentence, borrowing from the Second Commandment in 
Exodus 20: 4, “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image’, 
suggests that the Arabs will be damned (theft of souls) for idolatry 
(worshipping a false Christian, which they did); and it is also re- 
lated to Lawrence’s reverent attitude toward Allenby, who ‘came 
nearest to my longings for a master, but I had to avoid him, not 
daring to bow down for fear lest he show feet of clay’ (565, my italics; 
see Daniel 2 : 33). 

In the second sentence the contrast between (racial) redemption 
and (individual) damnation is expressed, as in Cowper’s “The 
Castaway’, in the metaphor of a shipwreck. The contorted last 
sentences teflect Lawrence’s mental anguish, reveal unusual 
balance and antithesis (uplifted—cast down, the redeemer—the 
bought, knowledge—foolish), and contain two other biblical 
allusions (with a pun on ‘straight’) that emphasize the conflict 
between redemption and damnation. ‘No straight walking in the 
crooked lane of conduct’ suggests the hopeful, “Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make his paths straight’ (Matthew 3 : 3), and at the 
same time the more threatening, ‘Strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it’ 
(Matthew 7 : 14). 

The clearest statement of Lawrence’s political conflicts is in the 
bitterly angry original introduction to Seven Pillars, which was 
first published in 1939. In this chapter, Lawrence heightens the 
importance of the Arab victory and writes, with some overt- 
simplification and distortion, and considerable ingenuity, that ‘the 
book is just a designed procession of Arab freedom from Mecca to 
Damascus. ... It was an Arab war waged and led by Arabs for an 
Arab aim in Arabia.’1° He then descends from this high idealism 
to an intense disillusionment with imperialistic greed: 


we were casting them by thousands into the fire to the worst of 

deaths, not to win the war but that the corn and rice and oil 

of Mesopotamia might be ours. . . . But when we won, it 

was charged against me that the British petrol royalties in 

Mesopotamia were become dubious, and French Colonial 

policy ruined in the Levant. I am afraid that I hope so. We 
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pay for these things too much in honour and in innocent 
lives.¥4 


In Seven Pillars Lawrence laments, ‘Clearly I had no shadow of 
leave to engage the Arabs, unknowing, in a gamble of life and 
death. Inevitably and justly we should reap bitterness, a sorry 
fruit of heroic endeavour’ (276). And in the suppressed chapter, 
he describes his anguished feelings and his hope for a just fulfil- 
ment of British pledges to the Arabs: 


I had to join the conspiracy, and . . . I was continually and bit- 
terly ashamed. It was evident from the beginning that if we won 
the war these promises would be dead paper, and had I been an 
honest adviser of the Arabs I would have advised them to go 
home and not risk their lives fighting for such stuff: but I salved 
myself with the hope that, by leading these Arabs madly in the 
final victory I would establish them, with arms in their hands, 
in a position so assured (if not dominant) that expediency 
would counsel to the Great Powers a fair settlement of their 
claims.}2 


Lawrence rightly felt that the Arabs’ liberation and occupation 
of Damascus was essential for their success in the political struggle 
‘about our luscious spoil’, and he states that ‘Feisal’s Damascus 
committee had for months been prepared to take over the reins 
when the Turks crashed. ... Our aim was an Arab government 
with foundations large and native enough to employ the enthu- 
siasm and self-sacrifice of the rebellion, translated into terms of 
peace’ (643, 649). Unfortunately, it was the Arabs themselves 
who nearly crashed, for the political chaos of the Algerian, 
Syrian and Arabian factions (described in chapters 119 and 120) 
reveals that the tribal Arabs lacked a national identity and could 
not unite and rule themselves effectively. “Such carnival as the 
town had not held for six hundred years’ was celebrated in the 
‘streets paved with corpses, the gutters running blood’. 

As soon as he had restored minimum order in Damascus, 
Lawrence returned to England to begin his second campaign: the 
consolidation of his military victory with a political one. Unlike 
most British officers and diplomats, Lawrence was a supporter of 
Zionism and an admirer of Chaim Weizmann." In an attempt to 
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reconcile the Hussein-McMahon correspondence with the Balfour 
Declaration, to strengthen Feisal’s qualifications for an Arab 
throne, and to clear the way for dealing with the Great Powers, on 
11 December 1918, Lawrence arranged an unusual meeting in 
London between Weizmann and Feisal, in which they agreed, 
among other things, that the Zionists would give Feisal financial 
support, and that in the establishment ‘of Palestine all such 
measures shall be adopted as will afford the fullest guarantees for 
carrying into effect the British Government’s [Balfour] Declara- 
tion of the 2nd of November, 1917’.14 

The Eastern question was the main difficulty between England 
and France, and shortly after the Weizmann-Feisal meeting, on 6 
February 1919, Feisal, representing his father Hussein, and Law- 
rence, serving as Feisal’s adviser and interpreter (he addressed the 
diplomats in English, French and Arabic), presented their case at 
the Versailles Peace Conference. Liddell Hart writes that ‘the 
voice of Lawrence, who had constituted himself counsel for the 
Arab cause, carried penetratingly through the ante-chambers of 
Versailles, into the innermost chambers. . . . On Lloyd George 
especially his arguments made an impression, helped by the 
British Prime Minister’s instinctive sympathy towards the rights 
of small or submerged peoples.’ At one point when the French 
Foreign Minister was discoursing on France’s historic claim to 
Syria, based on the Crusades, Feisal quietly destroyed his argu- 
ments by asking: ‘But which of us won the Crusades ?’ Neverthe- 
less, as Lawrence later wrote, ‘Feisal’s claims for the Arabs who 
fought in the war appeared to cut across French interests and 
French sentiment in Syria’,1® so that Lawrence’s and the Arabs’ 
cause was severely disappointed when the decision on the Middle 
East was postponed and France ultimately insisted (and Britain 
agreed) to the implementation of the Sykes-Picot Treaty. 

In December 1918 and again in April 1919, Lawrence, anti- 
cipating a resurgence of the traditional hostility between the 
Hashemites and Ibn Saud’s puritanical Wahabi sect in the Arabian 
peninsula, offered to ‘break the Wahabi movement’ with ten tanks 
and Moslems from the Indian Army. The British Government 
refused to intervene and advised the Hashemites not to attack. 
But in May 1919, after two unsuccessful expeditions against Ibn 
Saud, ‘Abdulla set off with 4,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry to 
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crush him... . The Wahabis fell on Abdulla after a forced march 
and slaughtered his army while it slept. His force was wiped out 
and Abdulla escaped only with difficulty.”!? This defeat marked 
the decline of the Hashemites, who were completely driven out 
of the peninsula in December 1925. 

Between September 1919 and August 1920, Lawrence pursued 
an intense propaganda campaign on behalf of the Arabs and pub- 
lished nine influential articles, mainly in The Times, where he 
wrote, for example, that “The Arabs rebelled against the Turks 
during the war not because the Turk Government was notably 
bad, but because they wanted independence. They did not risk 
their lives in battle to change masters, to become British subjects 
ot French citizens, but to win a show of their own.’!§ 

Despite the Anglo-French Declaration of 9 November 1918, in 
which ‘Great Britain and France agreed to encourage native 
governments in Syria and Mesopotamia, and without imposition 
to assure the normal working of such governments as the people 
themselves have adopted’,}® and despite the findings of the neutral 
King-Crane Commission who decided that the inhabitants of 
Syria were hostile to French rule, yielding to pressure “in Septem- 
ber 1919, the British announced agreement with the French to 
British military evacuation of Syria’.2° The troops that had for a 
year supported Feisal’s government against French intervention 
left on November 1st. In March 1920, the Arab Congress in 
Damascus proclaimed Feisal King of Syria; and at the San Remo 
Conference in April 1920, France was given the mandate for 
Syria and Britain the mandate for Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
Though Feisal attempted to moderate the Arab extremists, there 
was naturally some armed resistance to the French occupation, 
and he was given an ultimatum on July 14th. Though Feisal agreed 
to most of the terms, the French army under General Gouraud 
advanced on Damascus, occupied the city on 25 July 1920, and 
drove Feisal out of Syria. Ronald Storts, then Governor of Jeru- 
salem, received Feisal as he passed through Palestine and des- 
cribes how he ‘carried himself with dignity and the noble resigna- 
tion of Islam . . . though the tears stood in his eyes and he was 
wounded to the soul. The Egyptian Sultanate did not “‘recognize” 
him, and at Qantara station he awaited his train sitting on his lug- 
gage.’21 
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The expulsion of Feisal marked the low point of Lawrence’s and 
the Arabs’ political fortunes; and when in February 1921, Law- 
rence was appointed political adviser to Winston Churchill, then 
Secretary of State for Dominions and Colonies, Lawrence was 
able to use his powerful influence to achieve a satisfactory political 
solution in the Middle East. 

The genesis of the political settlement that was finally decided 
at the Cairo Conference of March 1921 began in October 1918, the 
month Lawrence captured Damascus, when he appeared before 
the British Cabinet. Lawrence’s original proposals are contained 
in a telegram sent to the Foreign Secretary in Delhi by Edwin 
Montagu, Secretary of State for India: 


Colonel Lawrence, now home on leave from Syria, has sub- 
mitted proposal to H.M.G. for dealing comprehensively with 
the Arab question. He advocates formation of three Councils of 
Arab States outside Hedjaz and its dependencies, viz.: (1) 
Lower Mesopotamia, (2) Upper Mesopotamia and (3) Syria, to 
be placed respectively under Abdullah, Zeid and Feisal, sons of 
King Hussein. Hussein himself would remain King of Hedjaz 
and would ultimately be succeeded by his eldest son Ali.?? 


In an unpublished letter of October 1927 to Charlotte Shaw, 
Lawrence states that he provided the technical advice and neces- 
sary arguments for Churchill’s decisions at the Cairo Conference 
where Feisal was placed on the throne of Iraq (Mesopotamia) and 
Abdullah on that of Transjordan,?° and this claim is confirmed by 
a number of other participants in the Conference. Even the hostile 
St John Philby, a strong advocate of the Wahabis and later prin- 
cipal adviser to King Saud, admits: “The important thing is that 
[Lawrence] succeeded in making everyone who mattered believe 
that his solution was the right one. Lloyd George, Curzon, 
Churchill, Clémenceau, Hogarth and others were not people to be 
easily deceived: and they all, in one way or another, gave him 
their support in his scheme for placing the destinies of the Arab 
world at the mercy of the Hashemite dynasty.”*4 And Colonel 
Richard Meinertzhagen states, ‘I was much struck by the attitude 
of Winston towards Lawrence, which almost amounted to hero- 
worship.’5 

Churchill’s great admiration for Lawrence clarifies Lawrence’s 
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claim (often disputed by Richard Aldington and others) that 
Churchill offered Lawrence the post of High Commissioner in 
Egypt. Lawrence writes to his mother in February 1922 that, 
“There was a question of me for Egypt, if Lord Allenby came 
away: but that of course I wouldn’t accept. I don’t think ever 
again to govern anything’;?* and he repeats this assertion in an 
unpublished letter to Charlotte Shaw, with whom he had a very 
honest and intimate correspondence, and says that Churchill 
would have given him the post in Egypt if he had been willing to 
accept it.27 Lawrence’s statement is finally substantiated by a letter 
from Churchill to Liddell Hart: 


I am sure the post of High Commissioner in Egypt was never 
offered officially to Colonel Lawrence, but I think it very likely 
I talked over the possibility of his being offered it and asked 
him how he felt about it. It is very likely also that his not wel- 
coming the idea played its part in my not pressing it any 
further.?8 


Though Lawrence refused political office, he believed that his 
very considerable political accomplishment at Cairo—where 
Churchill fulfilled ‘our promises in letter and spirit (where 
humanly possible) without sacrificing any interest of our empire or 
any interest of the peoples concerned’ (276n)—was a harder and 
better effort than his military victory. In one of his last letters, he 
writes to Robert Graves: ‘don’t give too much importance to 
what I did in Arabia during the war. I feel that the Middle 
Eastern settlement put through by Winston Churchill and Young 
and me in 1921 (which stands in every particular . . . if only the 
other Peace Treaties did!) should weigh more than fighting.’2® 
And in a November 1922 ‘Draft Preface’ to Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom, Lawrence makes his most thorough evaluation of his political 
achievement, and characteristically (as in the Epilogue), ends in 
an ironic, resigned and rather bitter tone: Churchill 


executed the whole McMahon undertaking (called a treaty by 
some who have not seen it) for Palestine, for Trans-Jordania, 
and for Arabia. ... In the affairs of French Syria he was not able 
to interfere, and the Sherif of Mecca can fairly complain that the 
settlement there is not yet in accordance with the Anglo-French 
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agreement [Sykes-Picot, section d] of 1916, or with our word 
to him.... 

I do not wish to publish secret documents, nor to make long 
explanations: but must put on record my conviction that 
England is out of the Arab affair with clean hands. .. . Ishowed 
them my wounds (over sixty I have, and each scar evidence of a 
pain incurred in Arab service), as proof I had worked sin- 
cerely on their side. They found me out-of-date: and I was 
happy to withdraw from a political milieu which had never been 
congenial,3° 
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Composition and Revisions 


“One must pay dearly for immortality; one has to die 
several times while still alive.’ 
Nietzsche, Ecce Homo 


Lawrence’s belief in the supreme importance of art made it in- 
evitable that he write the history of the Arab Revolt and his 
leadership of it. His conscientious and ambitious character made 
the composition of Seven Pillars a lengthy and agonizing process, 
and his letters to friends show that his desire to achieve greatness 
as a writer was even stronger than his wish to excel as a com- 
mander. ‘Artists excite and attract me,”! he tells Robert Graves, 
‘T’?ve wished all my life to have the power of creating something 
imaginative.”? He feels that ‘a man never amounts to anything in 
this world unless he be an artist. . . . I shall be appraised rather as 
a man of letters than as a man of action.” Writing about his ex- 
periences gave Lawrence the opportunity to expose and resolve the 
conflicts in loyalty he had suffered during the war, and to dis- 
charge finally his obligation to the Arabs. His guilt about their 
political betrayal was combined with his anguish about the torture 
at Deraa, so that the composition of Seven Pillars answered both 
his moral and his psychological needs. 

Lawrence had already done a good deal of writing before Seven 
Pillars. His first class honours history thesis at Oxford, Crusader 
Castles (1910, published 1936), dealt with the medieval military 
architecture of the Middle East and definitively concluded that 
‘the Crusading architects were for many years copyists of the 
Western builders’.® In 1914 and 1915 he published with Leonard 
Woolley two dry and scholarly books: Carchemish: Report on the 
Excavations at Djerabis on Behalf of the British Museum, and The 
Wilderness of Zin, an archaeological survey of the Sinai peninsula 
which, on Lord Kitchener’s orders, they had secretly surveyed for 
military purposes in January-February 1914. In addition to the 
published works there was his ‘Diary of a Journey Across the 
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Euphrates’ (1911, published 1939), which records his inspection, 
on foot, of the crusader castles; and a translation, Two Arabic 
Tales (1911, published 1937), done as a linguistic exercise. Of 
greater importance are Lawrence’s considerable contributions to 
the secret wartime intelligence journal, the Arab Bulletin (1916- 
18), published in 1939 as Secret Despatches From Arabia; his 
interesting Home Letters to his family between 1905 and 1918 (350 
pages from this period were published in 1954); and the Letters 
to his friends during the same period (200 pages were published 
in 1938). 

In 1913 Lawrence wrote ‘a youthful indiscretion-book,’ entitled 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, which ‘recounted adventures in seven 
type-cities of the East (Cairo, Bagdad, Damascus etc.) & arranged 
their characters into a descending cadence: a moral symphony. It 
was a queer book, upon whose difficulties I look back with a not 
ungrateful wryness: and in memory of it I so named the new 
book.’ This early work, ‘descriptive with a moral’, was burned as 
immature when Lawrence enlisted in 1914. His description of the 
six cities of Syria in chapter 59 give some indication of what the 
book might have been like. 

The title comes from the Book of Proverbs 9: 1, where Wisdom 
is personified as a good woman enlightening mankind (the whole 
of Proverbs is a ‘wisdom-book’): ‘Wisdom hath builded a house: 
she hath hewn out her seven pillars. Give instruction to the wise 
man, and he will yet be wiser: teach a just man, and he will in- 
ctease in learning.” Lawrence explains to Liddell Hart that the 
title is ‘more fully elucidated in Jewish Rabbinical embroideries 
(medieval Jewish) being with “M” ’, and his biographer, follow- 
ing Lawrence’s clue, has published an explanation that is scarcely 
illuminating.’ 

Though Lawrence states that the title Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
‘fits the new S.P. better than it fitted the old’, Stanley Weintraub 
writes that the title ‘had little relation to the subject matter of 
Lawrence’s book’.® But if we realize that the seven pillars re- 
present a complete edifice of knowledge and freedom (‘the seven 
pillared worthy house’ in the Dedication), then the title suggests 
both the themes and the structural principle of the book. Though 
the title comes from Proverbs, it is also influenced by the idealistic 
and symbolic Seven Lamps of Architecture, in which Ruskin writes 
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of the Lamp of Truth: it is the ‘only one of which there are no 
degrees, but breaks and rents continually, that pillar of the earth, 
yet a cloudy pillar’.® The architectural metaphor is dominant in 
Seven Pillars (which was written in an architect’s office), tor Law- 
rence called his book ‘my literary ‘“‘builder’s yard” ’ and originally 
planned to write seven books, one for each pillar. 

The Introduction is called ‘The Foundations of Arab Revolt’ 
and the final Book 10 “The House Is Perfected’.1° In the sup- 
pressed introductory chapter Lawrence states that after the manu- 
script was lost ‘it was built again with heavy repugnance’,"! and 
in the book itself he considers ‘the whole house of war in its 
structural aspect, which was strategy, in its arrangements, which 
were tactics, and in the sentiment of its inhabitants, which was 
psychology; for my personal duty was command, and the com- 
mander, like the master architect, was responsible for all’.12 This 
last simile coheres with the dominant theme adumbrated by Law- 
rence in the suppressed chapter: ‘I meant to make a new nation, to 
restore a lost influence, to give twenty millions of Semites the 
foundation on which to build an inspired dream-palace of their 
national thoughts.”!8 The dream-palace is an allusion to the 
Blakean (and Nietzschean) aphorism: “The road of excess leads to 
the palace of wisdom,’ that expresses both the philosophical basis 
of the book (Nietzschean) and the thematic mode (wisdom 
through excess), in the architectural metaphor of the title. 

It is not surprising, then, that Lawrence, a considerable and 
accomplished writer, planned his war book at least as early as 
September 1917, when he wrote to Colonel Wilson, ‘if I ever get 
my book on it out, I’ll try to make other people see it [as I did]’,™ 
and that he recorded his experiences in Arabia in two diaries (now 
in the British Museum). One is a ‘skeleton diary’ noting only the 
place where he slept each night; it is published in Appendix II of 
Seven Pillars. The other diary is much more complete. In a passage 
omitted from the final text, Lawrence reveals ‘my diary had to be 
something not harmful to others if it fell into enemy hands, but, 
even making this allowance, it showed clearly that my interest lay 
in myself, not in my activities, and four-fifths of it were useless for 
this re-writing’.15 In Seven Pillars he states that his notebooks were 
full of states of mind, reveries and self-questionings expressed in 
abstract words.1* These diaries surely wou/d be useful. The best 
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description of the diaries is in Lawrence’s autobiographical notes 
prepared in 1927 for Robert Graves. (He was helping Graves to 
write Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure in order to correct the 
fantastic tales of Lowell Thomas.) 


Mrs. Shaw has the two diaries from which I reconstructed my 
itinerary, in 1919, after the other notes were lost. There are 
also, in my hands, some other route-sheets, with descriptive 
notes of what happened on the march, daily, and rough com- 
pass-bearings, and march hours. The Wejh-Akaba notes are 
amongst them, and the Wejh-Wadi Ais-Aba el Naam and back. 
These are detailed. They contain e.g. the full text of the tribal 
feast chapter almost verbatim. It was with them, and with the 
reports in the Arab Bulletin, that I reinforced and pegged down 
my memory.?’ 


Extracts from these diaries have been published in Secret Des- 
patches,'® and a great deal of this basic material—terse, straight- 
forward military reports written hastily on the march and between 
battles—was used by Lawrence as a factual foundation that he 
later expanded, dramatized and heightened. As his brother notes, 
‘he introduced a personal element which had been excluded from 
the despatches, and in places [e.g. the Seil El-Hasa report] the 
tone is completely different’.1®° Three of the closest correspondences 
are “The Diary of a Second Journey’ (ch. X), used in chapters 
18-19; ‘Syria: The Raw Material’ (ch. XVIII), the basis of chapter 
59; and “The Howeitat and Their Chiefs’ (ch. X-XIIT), Lawrence’s 
first description of Auda, later incorporated into chapter 38. 
(See Appendix IT.) 

When the war ended Lawrence turned his attention to the poli- 
tical settlement of the Middle East at the Versailles Conference 
(January—May 1919). At the same time, in February 1919, he 
began the composition of his masterpiece in Feisal’s temporary 
home in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and he admits that the 
book ‘might have been happier, had I foreseen the clean ending 
[of the Arab settlement]. I wrote it in some stress and misery of 
mind.’2° The last phrase is a very mild description of Lawrence’s 
condition, and considering his physical and nervous collapse at 
the end of the war, it is extraordinary that he could begin to write 
at all. 
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His two brothers had been killed in France in 1915, his young 
friend Dahoum died in 1918, and his father died in April 1919. 
The following month Lawrence, who was wounded nine times in 
the war and had suffered brutal torture, crashed in Rome while 
flying to Cairo to collect his papers. The two pilots in the small 
plane were both killed and Lawrence suffered a broken collar- 
bone, broken ribs, a damaged lung, and a concussion. In addition 
to this he was humiliated when Arab aspirations were denied at 
Versailles, and he angrily returned his British war decorations to 
King George V in a private interview. In May 1919 Ibn Saud 
crushed the Hashemites, and Feisal himself was expelled from 
Syria by the French in July 1920. All this certainly accounts for 
the tragic bitterness of the opening chapter, suppressed on Bernard 
Shaw’s advice, and indeed of the entire book, whose subtitle, ‘A 
Triumph’, is highly ironic. 

After Versailles, Lawrence was awarded a Fellowship at All 
Souls for 1919-20,?! and he continued writing in the attic of Sir 
Herbert Baker’s house at 14 Barton Street, Westminster. Law- 
rence first wrote the synopsis and then the individual chapters 
with a compulsive frenzy, and he confesses to friends that the 
book ‘went through four versions in the four years I struggled 
with it, and I gave it all my nights and days till I was nearly blind 
and mad. ... [I] excited myself with hunger and cold and sleep- 
lessness more than did de Quincey with his opium.’?? In order to 
recreate his experiences and transmute his suffering into art, 
Lawrence made the writing of the book almost as painful as the 
wat itself. He could still feel the wounds of Arabia and the scars 
of Deraa stood out on his back. He claims that Seven Pillars was 
written in sittings of 22-24 hours, averaging 1,000-1,500 words 
an hour, and that the whole of Book 6 was completed between 
sunrise and sunrise. The first draft took him five months, the 
second less than three. Liddell Hart provides the explicit details 
of Lawrence’s creative process. 


His writing was a composite process, of three phases. During 
the bursts he drafted his narrative from memory, writing only 
on one side of each sheet of paper—he used a large loose-leaf 
ledger of unruled sheets. Then he referred to his diaries and 
notes, and rewrote his nattative on the opposite pages with the 
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aid of this historical check. Lastily, he undertook a literary 
revision, and ‘planed it off in one smooth run’. The process 
took almost as many daysas the original draft had taken hours.?8 


In his ‘Notes on the Writing of Seven Pillars’, Lawrence states: 
‘I wrote Books, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 in Paris between February 
and June 1919. The Introduction was written between Paris and 
Egypt on the way out to Cairo [despite the April plane crash in 
Rome] by Handley-Page [bomber] in July and August 1919. 
Afterwards in England I wrote Book 1: and then lost all but the 
Introduction and drafts of Books 9 and 1o in Reading Station, 
while changing trains. This was about Christmas, 1919... . My 
wat-time notes, on which it was largely constructed, were des- 
troyed as each section was finished’ (21). 

There ate some odd things about this loss of the only manu- 
script, the notes and the photographs at the Great Western Rail- 
way station at Reading, and as usual, Lawrence tells several ver- 
sions of the same story. He said to Liddell Hart that on a journey 
from London to Oxford he went into the refreshment room at 
Reading, put the bag under the table and left it. He called from 
Oxford an hour later but the bag was gone. And he writes to 
Charles Doughty, ‘I have lost the MS of my own adventures in 
Arabia: it was stolen from me in the train’ in November.*4 Law- 
refnice was catrying the manuscript in a bank messenger’s bag, ‘the 
thing they carry gold in’, which would naturally attract attention 
and suggest valuable contents. Robert Graves thinks that Law- 
rence deliberately lost this first draft, which “was shorter, snappier 
and more truthful than the present [final] version’,?> because, “He 
wanted to write from memory, and to make it less of a history.’ 
The manuscript has never been found, and this explanation would 
account for Lawrence’s unusual practice of destroying his notes 
before the book was completed. 

Urged by David Hogarth, one of the three people who read the 
first version (the other two were Guy Dawnay and Richard 
Meinertzhagen), Lawrence immediately began to write the second 
version from memory, in December 1919. It was 400,000 words 
long, as compared to the first version of 250,000 words. Lawrence 
writes in ‘Some Notes’ that he ‘corrected it at intervals through- 
out 1920, checking it with the files of the Arab Bulletin, and with 
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two diaries and some of my surviving field-notes’ (21). In 1921 
Lawrence gave Robert Graves, who was threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, three chapters of this second version, which Graves sold 
for £200 to the American magazine The World’s Work.” Lawrence 
was very much dissatisfied with this version, and eventually burnt 
it with a blow lamp at Chingford in May 1922. 

While the second version still existed, Lawrence slowly and 
laboriously composed the third version in 1920-2 in London, 
Jiddah, and Amman while working for Winston Churchill. Dur- 
ing these years Lawrence sorted out the post-war chaos in Trans- 
jordan,?° and settled Middle Eastern affairs to his own satisfaction 
(‘England is out of the Arab affair with clean hands’).?® Churchill 
says of Lawrence’s visit to Amman in 1921, ‘He had plenary 
powers. He wielded them with his old vigour. He removed 
officers. He used force. He restored complete tranquillity.’9° It is 
a tribute to Lawrence’s genius that he could resolve the problems 
of the Middle East and write Seven Pillars at the same time. 

Eight copies (of which three were used up in revision and 
abridgement and five are now extant)*! of this third version were 
printed in double-column linotype by the Oxford Times between 
January and July 1922 at a cost of £175. It was extensively re- 
written in 1923-6 while Lawrence was serving in the ranks of the 
R.A.F. and the Tank Corps. During these years the text was read 
by the literary figures Bernard Shaw (who ‘read the proof and left 
not a paragraph without improvement’), E. M. Forster, Thomas 
Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, Siegfried Sassoon, and Edward Garnett; 
the Arabists David Hogarth and Gertrude Bell; and the military 
men Archibald Wavell, Alan and Guy Dawnay, Robin Buxton 
and W. H. Bartholomew. Their advice and corrections were con- 
sidered by Lawrence, who reduced the 330,000 word text by 
50,000 words, making the final text (version four) ‘swifter and 
more pungent’. 

A comparison of the manuscript of Seven Pillars (in the Bod- 
leian Library) and the Oxford 1922 text with the final 1926 text 
leads to significant revelations and clarifies some of Lawrence’s 
attitudes, motives, and actions. Lawrence mentions four signifi- 
cant omissions in ‘Some Notes on Seven Pillars’. The ‘unpleasantly 
unnecessary incident’ that was cut from the beginning of chapter 
84 concerns a homosexual encounter between an English soldier 
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and an Arab. This may not be quoted, but is accurately sum- 
marized by Simpson and Knightley: 


An Arab tribesman and an English soldier were caught by the 
Arabs engaged in sodomy. The punishment—ordained by the 
Prophet for such conduct—was a 100 lashes, but Lawrence 
managed to reduce it to fifty strokes with the cane. The Arab 
was punished summarily by his own men, but Lawrence, lack- 
ing summary powers, could do little more than place the British 
offender under open arrest to await a court martial. 

The British troops, embarrassed by the incident, took the 
law into their own hands, and summoning the Arabs as wit- 
nesses, punished their fellow as the Arabs had done, added ten 
strokes for good measure, and then reported their action to 
Lawrence. 

In an eloquent passage Lawrence discusses the whole concept 
of homosexual relationships. It is abundantly clear where his 
feelings lay: he understood the physical pressures on the men 
under him. . . . The man had suffered enough, and the matter 
was hushed up. 


This passage is closely related to the invocation of the homo- 
sexual theme in chapter one of the final edition, where the Arab 
youth in horror of sordid commerce with prostitutes, 


began indifferently to slake one another’s few needs in their 
own clean bodies—a cold convenience that, by comparison, 
seemed sexless and even pure. Later, some began to justify this 
sterile process, and swore that friends quivering together in the 
yielding sand with intimate hot limbs in supreme embrace, 
found there in the darkness a sensual co-efficient of the mental 
passion which was welding our souls and spirits into one flam- 
ing effort. (30) 


Both cases relate homosexuality to male isolation and the heat of 
the desert, and both emphasize Lawrence’s intense desire for 
‘cleanness’. Though David and Jonathan and Achilles and Patro- 
clus provide noble examples of warrior-lovers, Lawrence cannot 
allow among the British what he tolerates, and even admites, 
among the hot Arabs. In an important passage omitted from the 
final text because of its frank sympathy with sexual perversion, 
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Lawrence asserts that among the Arabs, ‘carnal marriage was 
complemented by spiritual union, a fierce homosexual partnership 
which satisfied all that yearning of human nature for more than 
the attraction of flesh to flesh. Whence arose these bonds between 
man and man, at once so intense, so obvious, so simple.’*? Yet 
Lawrence does not make a moral judgement or have an emotional 
response about this inter-racial incident, is eminently fair to the 
Englishman and is more than willing to forget the occurrence 
after the (unusually harsh) punishment has been administered. 

A second textual change that Lawrence mentions concerns the 
modification of the character of two Englishmen. It is not en- 
tirely clear who the second man is, though the most likely choice 
is General Lynden Bell, General Archibald Murray’s Chief of 
Staff, whose ‘military conception of the necessary loyalties of his 
office involved him, chameleon-like, in the attempt to imitate the 
faults as well as the virtues of his Chief’.*4 The first Englishman, 
who is dropped from the text ‘because the worm no longer seemed 
worth treading on’, is a diplomat who betrayed a colleague and 
then boasted about it. Lawrence’s condemnation of him is un- 
usually caustic and astringent. 

Lawrence is also rather harsh on a number of other Englishmen, 
notably General Murray, who was badly defeated in the two 
battles at Gaza in the spring of 1917, and who is, with the 
Algerian traitor Abd el Kader, the great villain on the Allied side. 
Lawrence hates Generals in the Regular Army who carelessly and 
unnecessarily send men to their deaths while they safely run the 
war from headquarters.*5 For Lawrence always takes part in every 
action and is careful to preserve the lives of his men. Apart from 
Buxton’s raid, only two English soldiers died in the Arabian 
campaign: ‘All our subject provinces to me were not worth one 
dead Englishman.’% 

Other Englishmen, whom Lawrence generally admires and 
ptaises, are also criticized in the Oxford text: Ronald Storrs for his 
laziness, vanity, and ‘hampering desires’; Vickery for his con- 
descension, insensitivity, and ambition; Peake for eating when he 
should have been fighting. Several passages show that Lawrence’s 
failures are eliminated (for example, his failure to capture Djemal 
Pasha, commander of the Turkish Fourth Army, because the 
Rolls Royces could not cross a deep ditch), and he also omits 
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some high praise for Dawnay and Young, so that the later version, 
though severely self-critical, portrays Lawrence more favourably. 

The third important omission is the original introductory 
chapter which was suppressed by Bernard Shaw as ‘much in- 
ferior to the rest’ and later published by A. W. Lawrence in 
Oriental Assembly (1939). But Shaw made this strategic suppres- 
sion for political rather than literary reasons, for in this chapter 
Lawrence emphasizes the theme of Arab nationalism and expresses 
his bitterness and shame that Arab independence had been be- 
trayed for colonial exploitation: ‘When we achieved and the new 
world dawned, the old men came out again and took our victory 
to re-make in the likeness of the former world they knew.’ Two 
paragraphs of this extremely moving and important chapter are 
incorporated in the ‘Author’s Note’, and the chapter has been 
restored in later editions. 

The fourth and final omission, from Book 8, is a 10,000 word 
description of ‘an abortive reconnaissance’. In the Oxford edition, 
between chapters 96 and 97, there is an omitted chapter on Law- 
rence’s reconnaissance to Amman (he was disguised as a woman), 
which ends in an extraordinary way: 


A moment later more troops appeared in front. We were cer- 
tainly caught. The Arabs jumped off their camels, and crouched 
in a covered place behind their guns, meaning to fight to the 
last like cornered animals, and kill at least some of the enemy 
before they themselves died. Such tactics displeased me, for 
when combats came to the physical, bare hand against hand, I 
used to turn myself in. The disgust of being touched revolted 
me more than the thought of death and defeat: perhaps because 
one such terrible struggle in my youth had given me an endur- 
ing fear of contact: or because I so reverenced my wits and 
despised my body that I would not be beholden to the second 
for the life of the first. 

Anyway, I had not the instinct to sell my life dearly, and to 
avoid the indignity of trying not to be killed and failing, rode 
straight for the enemy to end the business, in all the exhilara- 
tion of that last and most terrific and most glad pain of death; 
noting that the shock had paralysed my intuition, and put 
reason on the throne. This was peculiar to myself in company, 
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when I felt fear, disgust, boredom, but anger very seldom; and 
I was never passionate. Only once or twice, when I was alone 
and lost in the desert, and had no audience, did I break down. 
When they saw me single, their horsemen galloped in ad- 
vance, with their rifles out, but did not shoot when I first came 
up quietly. Instead they reined back suddenly, stood still, and 
very slowly aimed at my body, calling to me a last warning in 
Arabic to testify. I said, “There is no god: but God, and Jesus is 
His prophet.’ They gasped, stared, and then yelled ‘Urans’ to- 
gether, laughing. I was annoyed that they were friends. (221) 


A number of major themes are expressed in this superbly con- 
trolled passage: the death wish that becomes dominant after the 
torture at Deraa; the horror of being touched; and the allusion to 
a ‘terrible struggle’ (also mentioned in the Deraa chapter) that 
probably refers to the time Lawrence was attacked by Kurds who 
beat him, possibly molested him sexually, and left him for dead in 
Syria in 1909.3? This painful and disturbing passage reflects the 
extreme disintegration of his will, and should be compared to the 
descriptions of his exhilarating camel charge in chapter 53 when 
the spirit of adventure was still strong, and of the death ride of 
Tallal in chapter 117, which it foreshadows. 

This chapter, however, has only 2,000 not 10,000 words, and 
there is another reconnaissance to Damascus in May—June 1917 
that is alluded to but not described in the Oxford text: ‘My ride 
was long and dangerous, no part of the machinery of the revolt, as 
barren of consequence, as it was unworthy in motive. I met some 
of the more important of Feisal’s secret friends, and saw the more 
important of our campaigning grounds: but it was artistically 
unjustifiable’?® (logically unjustifiable in the Bodleian MS). This is 
probably the reconnaissance mentioned by Hogarth, who writes 
that Lawrence ‘dismisses untold his farthest ride behind the 
Turkish front to beyond Baalbek’,®® perhaps because it had no 
significant effect on the Arab Revolt. 

The accounts of the actual fighting, cspecially those first men- 
tioned in the despatches, generally remain unchanged through the 
Oxford and final editions and the redaction, Revolt in the Desert. 
Few deletions are made at the beginning of the book and more 
after chapter 100, both to eliminate familiar material and to inten- 
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sify the drive to Damascus. Many paragraphs ate reduced, and 
vety short paragraphs in the final text usually indicate omissions. 
The most common deletions, as one would expect, are of exces- 
sive detail, especially geological, geographical and military. An- 
other less important chapter that Lawrence omits but does not 
mention in ‘Some Notes’ comes between chapters 78 and 79 and 
concerns a more extended discussion of the strategic and political 
importance of Aqaba and his plan to capture it despite the for- 
midable geographic barriers. 

Like the portrayal of the English characters, Lawtence’s depic- 
tion of the Arabs in general (‘one of the shallowest and least 
patient races of mankind’), and of Feisal in particular, is much 
more negative in the Oxford version. The Arabs are criticized for 
their failures, their excesses, their waste, and their unreliability; 
for firing millions of shots into the air; and for their wild extra- 
vagance with English money. Though Lawrence shares the 
Arabs’ masochistic desire to prove their strength and achieve self- 
knowledge through intense suffering, this cruel wish for pain be- 
comes abhorrent to him: ‘I saw something bestial in their deli- 
berate search after abnormality, their breeding for it. After wrong- 
doing they would expect, almost claim, their punishment, as an 
honour due, welcoming it as a means of self-knowledge, by 
which to explore themselves, to learn how far beyond the bounds 
of daily fortitude their bodies could endure.”#° Lawrence often had 
to administer this punishment himself. 

In his final version Lawrence thought it necessary to portray the 
Arabs and their leader in a more favourable light in order to justify 
both their political aspirations and his political principles, ex- 
pressed in the suppressed chapter. In the final version Feisal 
(especially when Lawrence first sees him in chapter 12) is idealized 
as a great and noble leader, and is both contrasted with his father, 
Hussein, a vain, obstinate and suspicious old man with an un- 
controllable lust for power, and compared to the revered General 
Allenby, whom Feisal finally meets as the two great armies merge 
in the climax at Damascus. In his first literary portrait of Feisal, 
Lawrence writes that he 


was tall, graceful and vigorous, with the most beautiful gait, 
and a royal dignity of head and shoulders. . . . Appetite and 
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physical weakness were mated in him, with the spur of courage. 
Fis personal charm, his imprudence, the pathetic hint of frailty 
as the sole reserve of this proud character made him the idol of 
his followers. (96-97) 


Lawrence also praises Feisal as a judge and diplomat, and for his 
ability to attract and unite the tribal armies, which he raised for a 
particular campaign as he passed through their territory and then 
left behind as he advanced northward. By the time the hetero- 
geneous tribes reached Damascus only a few hundred Hejazis re- 
mained in the army, and they had in the ranks ‘hundreds of deadly 
enemies, their feuds barely suspended by Feisal’s peace’ (627). 

But privately, Lawrence expressed far less favourable views of 
the Emir. Lawrence’s secret wartime despatches, his letters, his 
post-war journalism, the suppressed passages from the Oxford 
edition and his correspondence with his biographers reveal that 
Lawrence’s first impressions of Feisal were extremely enthusiastic, 
but that as the war progressed and his disillusionment intensified, 
Lawrence became much more critical of the Arab leader. It is 
therefore important to distinguish between Lawrence’s literary, 
realistic and propagandistic portrayals of Feisal. 

In one of his early despatches to the Arab Bureau in Cairo, a few 
days after first meeting Feisal, Lawrence writes, somewhat more 
critically than in Seven Pillars, that Feisal ‘possesses far more per- 
sonal magnetism and life than his brothers, but less prudence. 
Obviously very clever, perhaps not over scrupulous. Rather 
narrow-minded, and rash when he acts on impulse.’ But Lawrence 
concludes with a description of the Emir that is remarkably close 
to his own character: “A popular idol, andambitious; full of dreams, 
and the capacity to realize them, with keen personal insight.’ 
In a letter to his family of January 1917, just before the capture 
of Wejh, when ‘the initiative had passed to the Arabs [and] I wasso 
joyous that for a moment I forgot my self-control, and said exul- 
tingly thatin a year we would be tapping on the gates of Damascus’ 
(145), Lawrence writes about Feisal with equal enthusiasm. In 
rather boyish language that applies to himself as well as to the 
Emir, the twenty-eight-year-old Lawrence reveals how close an 
identification he had made with the Arab leader and his cause: 


Sherif Feisul (3rd Son of Sherif of Mecca), to whom I am 
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attached, is about 31, tall, slight, lively, well-educated. He is 
charming towards me, and we get on perfectly together. He has 
a tremendous reputation in the Arab world as a leader of men, 
and a diplomat. His strong point is handling tribes: he has the 
manner that gets on perfectly with tribesmen, and they all love 
him. At present he is governing a patch of country about as 
large as Wales, and doing it efficiently.*? 


Though Lawrence was much more negative about Feisal by the 
end of the war, he nevertheless repeated these sentiments in his 
anonymous propagandistic article in The Times in 1920, in which 
he publicized Feisal’s romantic image and called him a modern 
Saladin. Lawrence wrote that Feisal, a direct descendant of 
Mohammed, ‘had in him something of the prophetic fire, and 
his eloquence, enthusiasm, and knowledge soon gave him a 
personal ascendancy over all the tribes in contact with him’.*8 
At about the same time, Lawrence writes more severely of 
Feisal, in a passage omitted from the final edition, that Feisal 
is indifferent to detail and leads a Syrian staff that never grasps 
the nature of their Bedouin troops. Lawrence states in the 
Oxford text that ‘In accord with my year-old principle, Feisal 
would be kept in the background, in reserve, to be risked as a last 
card only if the situation was overtaxing our strengths, or if we 
were certainly victors.”44 This passage suggests that despite 
Feisal’s faults, Lawrence values him as a national leader, and it 
explains Feisal’s eclipse by Auda after chapter 38 and his dis- 
appearance from the latter part of the book. Lawrence admits in 
the Oxford text that ‘Feisal was less than weak—he was empty, 
only a great pipe waiting for the wind. .. . I was not great, for I 
could feel contempt, a thin motive of effect, and yet chance made 
me his player.’ Lawrence gives his final and most damaging 
estimate of Feisal in a conversation of 1933 reported by his bio- 
grapher Liddell Hart: 


Feisal a timid man, hated running into danger, yet would do 
anything for Arab freedom—his one passion, purely unselfish. 
Here, as later in Iraq, it made him face things and risks he 
hated. At original attack on Medina he had nerved himself to 
put on a bold front, and the effort had shaken him so that he 
never courted danger in battle again. 
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As for his statesmanship, his defect was that he always 
listened to his momentary adviser, despite his own better 
judgment. All right so long as T.E. was his adviser! I asked T.E. 
why he portrayed Feisal as such a heroic leader in his reports. 
He replied it was the only way to get the British to support the 
Arabs—physical courage is essential demand of typical British 
officer.‘6 


Lawrence’s literary portrayal of Feisal in Seven Pillars, as opposed 
to his private judgement, is a reflection of his early personal en- 
thusiasm for the Emir, an aesthetic response to nobility and exoti- 
cism, and an expression of his political need to characterize the 
titular leader of the Arab Revolt as a powerful and heroic figure. 

The Oxford text also has significant and revealing additions to 
two of the greatest and most important scenes in the book: 
arranging the Turkish dead and the torture at Deraa. In the Oxford 
version of the former scene Lawrence writes: 


Dead men seemed flung so pitifully on the ground, huddled 
anyhow in low heaps, that one wished to straighten them to 
lie comfortably at last. (113) 


In the final version he says of his pathetic identification with the 
dead, and desperate need to render order out of chaos: 


The dead men looked wonderfully beautiful. The night was 
shining gently down, softening them into new ivory, Turks 
were white-skinned on their clothed parts, much whiter than 
the Arabs; and these soldiers had been very young. Close round 
them lapped the dark wormwood, now heavy with dew, in 
which the ends of the moonbeams sparkled like sea-spray. The 
corpses seemed flung so pitifully on the ground, huddled any- 
how in low heaps. Surely if straightened they would be com- 
fortable at last. So I put them all in order, one by one, very 
wearied myself, and longing to be of these quiet ones. 


(308) 


‘Dead men’ is intensified to ‘corpses’, and the dubious ‘surely’ 
lends a tragic feeling to the weirdly beautiful lunar landscape that 
expresses Lawrence’s necrophilia and intense longing for death. 
This dreamlike scene of shining ivory is the absolute antithesis to 
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the horrible Turkish hospital in Damascus where the rats gnawed 
wet red galleries into the putrescent corpses. The style here is 
self-conscious and highly successful with a long symphony of O 
sounds and a simile (“moonbeams sparkled like sea-spray’) that 
merges tidal with translucent connotations. 

The most important chapter in the book describes the most 
decisive moment in Lawrence’s life: the agonizing torture that he 
suffered at Deraa. He says, ‘I put it into print very reluctantly, last 
of all the pages I sent to the press. For weeks I wanted to burn it 
in the manuscript: because I could not tell the story face to face 
with anyone.””? The account in the Oxford edition is more pain- 
ful, realistic, explicit and complete. In passages deleted from 
chapters 79 and 80, Lawrence writes that he decided to go secretly 
on the special errand to spy out Deraa ‘with two new men en- 
gaged for the purpose. One was Daher, a lubberly, dull, good- 
tempered Sherari boy, and the other Mijbil, an old bearded 
Haurani,’ and that when he was arrested, the Turkish sergeant 
‘took no notice of Mijbil, who wisely slipped away at once’.*8 In 
the final version these two men are not described in detail and are 
called Halim and Faris; the names Daher and Mijbil do not 
appear in the text. Lawrence tells Graves that ‘the names of the 
“unhistorical”’ people, the small fry, English, Arab and Turk in 
the Seven Pillars were fictitious in the MS and were again changed 
for the printed text’.4® Lawrence deliberately obscured the identity 
of these two Arabs, who were, apart from the Turks, the only 
men who could have known what really happened to him at 
Deraa. In the course of his revisions, much of the factual docu- 
mentation of the Revolt was either lost or destroyed, so that with 
each version of Seven Pillars Lawrence moved further from actual 
history and closer to an imaginative re-creation of it. 

There are other significant additions (in italics) to chapter 80. 
At the end of paragraph two the Oxford text adds, ‘Today we were 
a lame and draggled pair’, and at the end of paragraph three it adds 
‘and everything was unbuttoned and unsuspecting’. After his arrest Law- 
rence ‘passed the long day there unmolested’ and was taken ‘up- 
stairs to the Bey’s room, which I was astonished to see was his 
bedroom’. After the Bey offered ‘to pay me, if I would love him’, 
the Oxford text adds: ‘Zucidents like these made the thought of military 
service in the Turkish army a living death for wholesome Arab peasants, 
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and the consequences pursued the miserable victims all their after-life, in 
revolting forms of sexual disease.’ In this authorial intrusion Law- 
rence again reveals the strange dichotomy between the clean 
embraces of the Arab youths in the burning sands and the syphi- 
litic sodomy of the Turks. The Turkish soldier then tore Law- 
rence’s ‘clothes away, bit by bit’, until he resisted the Bey and 
‘jerked my knee into him’. The Oxford text adds, more realisti- 
cally, ‘he tore my clothes away bit by bit ¢#// I stood there stark 
naked... {and I] jerked up my knee and caught him hard. He stag- 
gered back to his bed, and sat there, squeezing himself together and 
groaning with pain.”5° 

The next paragraph of the Bodleian manuscript shows some 
important variations (in italics) from both the Oxford and the 
final texts, which intensify the calculated cruelty and deliberate 
sadism. The soldiers seized Lawrence and the Bey ‘spat at me 
[spat in my face] swearing he would make me ask pardon’. He beat 
Lawrence with a bedroom slipper, ‘leaned forward [and kissed me 
and then} fixed his teeth in my neck and bit till the blood came’. 
Afterward the Bey draw a bayonet, and in a moment of symbolic 
virgin-violation ‘pulled up a fold of the flesh over my ribs, worked 
the point through, after considerable trouble [effor#], and gave the 
blade a half-turn. This hurt, I winced, while the blood wavered 
[ran] down my side. . .. He looked pleased.’ Lawrence achieves a 
powerful effect in this passage by describing the inhuman torture 
as if it were happening to someone else and by bringing the 
narrator’s coolness into forceful conjunction with the readet’s 
emotions. 

At this point in the narrative the Oxford text clarifies the ambi- 
guous statement that the Bey makes to Lawrence, the only time 
that he is quoted directly. (I quote the final text, p. 443, with addi- 
tions in italics from the Oxford text, pp. 171-2.) 


In my despair I spoke. [J got angry and said something to him.| His 
face changed and he stood still, then controlled his voice with 
an effort to say significantly, “You must understand that I know 
[al] about you]: and it will be [wuch] easier if you do as I wish.’ I 
was dumbfounded [by this], and we stared silently at one an- 
other [we waited silently for another moment, staring at one another], 
while the men who felt an inner meaning beyond their experi- 
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ence [while the men who had not seen an inner meaning], shifted 
[about] uncomfortably. But it was evidently a chance shot, by 
which he himself did not, or would not, mean what I feared. ... 
Then he sat down, and half-whispered to the corporal to take 
me out and teach me everything [teach me till I prayed to be 
brought back]. (Bodleian MS reads play with me till I prayed. ...) 


In his holograph summaries for chapter 80 in the Oxford text, 
Lawrence states the Bey ‘has no suspicion of his identity’ and does ‘not 
suspect Lawrence ts other than he appears’, so that the Bey’s statement 
cannot mean, as is sometimes suggested, that he recognized 
T. E. Lawrence. The more likely meanings of ‘7 Anow all about you’ 
ate that after the angry Lawrence told the Turk he was sexually 
depraved, the Turk, who had Lawrence exposed, degraded and 
literally at his mercy, knew Lawrence was not what he pretended 
to be (an ordinary Circassian) and recognized that Lawrence (like 
himself) was a sado-masochist and perhaps a homosexual. 

Lawrence was then taken out and beaten, and he likens his 
flogging first to a ‘flaming wire about my body’ and then to a 
‘railway, darkening slowly into crimson’. Here the Oxford text 
adds a terrible passage about the destruction of his will: ‘From the 
first they hurt more horribly than I had dreamed of, and, as always 
before the agony of one had fully reached me, another used to fall, 
the torture of a series worked up to an intolerable height.’ 

Lawrence was then summoned back by the Bey, who is called 
Hajim (his real name) in the Oxford text: 


They splashed water in my face, lifted me to my feet, and bore 
me, retching and sobbing for mercy between them, to his bed- 
side: but he now threw me off fastidiously, cursing them for 
their stupidity in thinking he needed a bedfellow streaming 
with blood and water, striped and fouled from face to heel. 
(Oxford ed., 172) 


In the final text, where the Bey is called Nahi, Lawrence writes: 


They splashed water in my face, wiped off some of the filth, 
[sperm ?], and lifted me between them, retching and sobbing 
for mercy, to where he lay: but he now rejected me in haste, as 
a thing too torn and bloody for his bed, blaming their excess of 
zeal which had spoilt me. (445) 
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The later version is superior, is more direct, realistic and convinc- 
ing, and avoids the distracting sentence structure, the arch diction 
(‘bedfellow’, ‘fastidiously’ for ‘in haste’), and the self-consciously 
alliterative style. 

The final version of chapter 80 ends with Lawrence’s most 
moving and poetic sentence: 


the passing days confirmed 
how in Derda that night 
the citadel of my intégrity 
had been irrévocably ldst. 


These words allude to the spiritual humiliation he suffered when 
he was forced to surrender sexually to the vengeful Bey, and they 
seem to echo a passage in Ruskin that illuminates their meaning: 


From that one surrender of its integrity, from that one en- 
deavour to assume the semblance of what it was not, arose the 
multitudinous forms of disease and decrepitude, which rotted 
away the pillars of its supremacy. ... The war, the wrath, the 
terror, might have worked their worst, and the strong walls 
would have risen, and the slight pillars would have started 
again, from under the hand of the destroyer. But they could not 
rise out of the ruins of their own violated truth.®! 


The Oxford version of this chapter concludes with a long, sensi- 
tive, poignant passage, omitted from the final text, in which Law- 
rence probes deeper into his seared psyche than perhaps anywhere 
else in the entire book and clarifies that longing for self-immola- 
tion that would not leave him for the rest of his life. 


I was feeling very ill, as though some part of me had gone dead 
that night in Deraa, leaving me maimed, imperfect, only half 
myself [Bodleian MS adds for ever after]. It could not have been 
the defilement, for no one ever held the body in less honour 
than I did myself. Probably it had been the breaking of the spirit 
by that frenzied nerve-shattering pain which had degraded me to 
the beast level when it made me grovel to it [Bodleian MS adds 
like a dog before its master|,and which had journeyed with me since, 
afascination and terror and morbid desire, lascivious and vicious, 
perhaps, but like the striving of a moth towards its flame.®? 


The extensive revisions of the Oxford edition were substantially 
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completed by December 1923 when Lawrence, David Hogarth, 
Guy Dawnay and Lionel Curtis decided to produce a hundred 
copies of Seven Pillars at thirty guineas a copy, if sufficient sub- 
scribers could be found. Lawrence continued to revise (often 
following the advice of his trusted readers) for the next three 
yeats while the elaborate preparations for the production of the 
book were made. Through Robert Graves he met the artist Eric 
Kennington, and sent him to Arabia to do pastel drawings of the 
Arab leaders. Lawrence, Feisal and Hogarth were magnificently 
drawn by Augustus John, the first two were also sculpted, and the 
English officers and political advisers were drawn by William 
Rothenstein, William Roberts, William Nicholson and several 
other artists. A total of 125 illustrations, most of them in colour, 
were reproduced in the text, and for five years Kennington over- 
saw evety proof of every block, some of which had to be re- 
proofed as many as seventeen times. 

The poetry, the nostalgia for the Middle Ages and the aesthetic 
ideas of William Morris were a dominant influence on Lawrence 
from his Oxford boyhood to the end of his life, and his ideas 
about book-making and typography were derived primarily from 
Morris’ Kelmscott Press. Hogarth speaks of Lawrence’s ‘Pro- 
crustean labour of textual adaptation to satisfy certain typographic 
ideals’,53 and every detail of typography and paragraphing was 
arranged with meticulous care to conform to his ideal. (He once 
bought land and a cottage in Chingford and planned to establish 
a private hand press.) As he writes to Kennington, ‘I want it done 
Monotype, in eleven point or fourteen point, of a type approxi- 
mating to o.[Id] f.[ace] Caslon unleaded: with side headings in 
side-margin: no top-heading, lines not long, but print panel taller 
than usual in quartos.’54 

Lawrence exhausted his resourcefulness in an effort to ensure 
that each letter was used at least once as an engraved capital to 
open a paragraph (he starts new chapters with all but three 
letters). Both Lawrence and the compositor altered and re- 
atranged the word order in the sentences to make them fit the 
exigencies of line and page. Each page (except new chapters) has 
exactly thirty-seven lines, about two-thirds of the pages begin 
with a new paragraph, almost no paragraphs end less than half- 
way actoss the page, and no words are divided at the end of a line. 
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The fastidious aesthetic effects could only be achieved with great 
ingenuity, and the result is at times a rather strained, awkward and 
artificial style. In the first sentence of chapter 27 Lawrence ori- 
ginally writes, “The news excited the army,’ and changes it to, 
“Profitable rumours excited the army.’ In chapter 65, “We returned 
quietly to our camels,’ becomes, for the sake of the Q, ‘Quietly 
we regained our camels.’ And the beginning of chapter 121, 
“After midnight they woke me,’ is changed to, ‘Quiveringly a 
citizen woke me.’ In each of these cases, the revision harms the 
style by changing the word order for no literary purpose, and 
unnecessarily emphasizing a queer turn of phrase. When the 
style seems pointlessly peculiar it is usually for typographical 
reasons. 

Another aesthetic peculiarity was that no author’s name, 
printer’s name or place of publication appeared on the title page. 
The 211 copies of the book were privately printed by Manning 
Pike and C. J. Hodgson, bound mainly by Sangorski and Sutcliffe, 
proof-read by David Hogarth, and fathered by Lawrence. After a 
gestation period of seven years it was born in December 1926 and 
weighed about five pounds. 

The original estimated cost of producing the sumptuous book 
(so different from the humble Oxford edition) was £3,000, with a 
cost margin of 10 per cent. But the extensive, extravagant and 
extraordinary expenses of typography, illustrations, paper and 
binding made the final cost soar to £13,000. Lawrence spent an 
extra £1,000 on bindings at the last moment, and reproducing the 
plates alone cost more than the subscription. A copy of this edition 
is now worth about £1,600. 

To recover his huge deficit Lawrence was forced to bring out 
a redacted version, Revolt in the Desert, which was originally 
called The Freeing of Arabia and then The War in the Desert. It 
was serialized in the London Daily Telegraph between 15 December 
1926 and 10 January 1927, published by Jonathan Cape in 
England and by Doubleday, Doran in America. By July 1927, 
30,000 copies had been sold in Great Britain and 120,000 in 
America, and it was later translated into at least seventeen 
languages. 

When Lawrence first considered the idea of a public edition of 
Seven Pillars (he changed his mind when his identity was dis- 
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coveted and he was dismissed from the R.A.F. in 1922), the initial 
abridgement, which formed the basis of Revolt, was made by 
Edward Garnett. 


In the beginning of September [1922], Lawrence sent me a set 
of loose sheets and it was agreed that I should make an experi- 
mental abridgement, cutting out about half the matter. I com- 
pleted the job in ten days active work, while invalided in the 
country; and then Lawrence, quartered at Uxbridge and later at 
Farnborough, set to work and revised the text of the abridge- 
ment, taking out various fresh passages and retouching and 
cotrecting others. He finished this work in six weeks, writing 
me, on November 20, ‘I have laboured greatly in a week which 
confined me to camp.’55 


The final abridgement of Revo/t was made in 1926 at the Cran- 
well R.A.F. base. In two evenings, with the help of his airmen 
friends Miller and Knowles, Lawrence cut out ‘the more intimate 
passages of self-revelation and experience, and linked the jagged 
ends loosely together’.§* Revolt was 130,000 words or about 40 per 
cent of the fourth and final Subscribers’ version of 280,000 words, 
which was about 85 per cent of the third Oxford version of 
330,000 words, which was about 80 per cent of the second des- 
troyed version of 400,000 words, which in turn was 150,000 
words longer than the first lost version of 250,000 words. 

Though Lawrence writes Forster that Revo/t is ‘better, so far as 
form & unity and speed and compactness went’, than Seven 
Pillars,®" it is distinctly inferior to the original in every other way. 
Revolt is purely military history with an emphasis on action and 
with no digressions. Some of the dullest and least important 
chapters are included (9, 11, 41, 43, 45, 71-2, 84, 88, 94-5, 98, 
105, 112), while all the personal and subjective, the cruel and hor- 
rible, the intellectual and philosophical chapters, are deleted. 
(See Appendix ITI.) 

Revolt begins with Lawrence’s arrival in Arabia (originally 
chapter 8), so that the brilliant and synthetic Introduction on the 
foundations of the Arab Revolt is omitted. It is almost true to say 
that all the best parts are left out: the chapter on Arab nationalism 
(14), Lawrence’s execution of the Arab (31), his illness and theory 
of guerrilla warfare (32-3), the negative portrayal of the Emir 
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Abdullah (36), the cruel treatment of the Circassian prisoner (51), 
the disturbing passage on arranging the dead (in chapter 52), the 
reflective chapters on Syria (8-9), the Wordsworthian sage and 
learned digression on the origins of Christianity (63), the torture 
at Deraa (80), the extravagance of Zeid (90), the reflections on sex 
and discipline (92), the two crucial chapters on deceiving the 
Arabs and his reflections on his thirtieth birthday (100, 103), the 
nightmare of the Turkish hospital (121), and the symbolic and 
long anticipated meeting of Feisal and Allenby in the last chapter 
(122). This comparison makes it absolutely clear that Seven Pillars 
is mot merely military history but the confession of an idealistic 
and tormented mind. 

The other vital elements that were omitted from Revo/t were the 
dedication to S.A. and the Epilogue, both of which allude to the 
strong personal motive that compelled Lawrence’s Arabian 
crusade. Lawrence also mentions this motive in an important 
letter to Graves: 


What I told you about my likes was not altogether true. There 
was an exception who provided a disproportionate share of the 
motive for the Arabian adventure, and who after it was over 
dictated the enclosed as a preface to the story of it. I turned it 
out a day ago when preparing for a printer: and I don’t know— 
it’s hardly a literary question of good or bad (nearer the address 
to a letter) but is it prose or verse P58 


The enclosute was the ambiguous and mystifying dedicatory 
poem to S.A. (a worthy successor to Shakespeare’s W.H.). Graves 
‘did not take the word “dictated” literally, for he [Lawrence] 
seemed to regard the thing as his own’. If, according to the most 
convincing evidence, S.A. is Sheik Ahmed or Dahoum, who 
knew little English and died in 1918, then Lawrence probably 
wrote the poem himself and sent it to Graves for correction, just 
as he had sent his manuscript to literary friends. 

According to Simpson and Knightley (who have had access to 
the closed Lawrence papers in the Bodleian), 


The version as published is not as Lawrence wrote it but as 
Robert Graves, his friend, arranged it. Graves toned down the 


more personal references and rewrote a complete stanza. ... 
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[Words in italics indicate deletions made by Graves. In paren- 
theses are Graves’ substitutions]: 


I loved you, so I drew these tides of men into my hands 
and wrote my will across the sky in stars 
To gain (earn) you, Freedom, the seven-pillared worthy house, 
that your eyes might be shining for me 
When J (we) came. 


Death was (seemed) my servant on the road, till we 
were near and saw you waiting: 
When you smiled, and in sorrowful envy he outran me 
and took you apart: 
Into his quietness. 


So our love’s earnings was your cast-off body to be held 
one moment 
Before earth’s soft hands would explore your face 
and the blind worms transmute 
Your failing substance. 


(Love: the way-weary, groped to your body, our brief 
wage, ours for the moment 

Before earth’s soft hand explored your shape, and the 
blind worms grew fat upon your substance.) 


Men prayed me /o set my (that I set our) work, the 
inviolate house, i# (as a) memory of you. 
But for fit monument I shattered it, unfinished: and now 
The little things creep out to patch themselves hovels 
in the marred shadow 
Of your gift.5® 


Lawrence’s only poem is not a very good one and imitates the 
long loose line and misty fi de siécle sentiment of Ernest Dowson’s 
‘Impenitentia Ultima’, which he quotes in chapter 53. Graves’s 
corrections improve the poem without changing its meaning, and 
his substantial revisions make the third stanza clearer and much 
harsher. 

Lawrence told Buxton that ‘S.A. was a person, now dead, te- 
gard for whom lay beneath my labour for the Arabic peoples. I 
don’t propose to go further into detail thereupon’;®° and said to 
Liddell Hart, “The “personal”? motive mentioned first in the con- 
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cluding bit was the “S.A.” of the opening poem. But S.A. 
“croaked” in 1918.6! And he also mentions S.A. in an unpub- 
lished letter to his service friend ‘Poppet’: ‘People aren’t friends 
till they have said all they can say, and are able to sit together, at 
work or rest, hour-long without speaking. We never quite got to 
that, but were nearer it daily . . . and since S.A. died I haven’t 
experienced any risk of that happening.’® 

Sheik Ahmed or Dahoum (he was known by both names), of 
mixed Arab and Hittite blood, was fourteen when the twenty- 
three-year-old Lawrence met him with the other workers at the 
Carchemish dig in 1911. Leonard Woolley, Lawrence’s fellow 
archaeologist and co-author, reproduces some photographs of the 
lovely but ‘not particularly intelligent’ boy in Dead Towns and 
Living Men, and gives the most complete picture of him: Dahoum 
was 


beautifully built and remarkably handsome. Lawrence was de- 
voted to him. The Arabs were tolerantly scandalized by the 
friendship, especially when in 1913 Lawrence, stopping in the 
house after the dig was over, had Dahoum to live with him and 
got him to pose as a model for a queer crouching figure which 
he carved in the soft local limestone and set up on the edge of 
the house roof; to make an image was bad enough in its way, 
but to portray a naked figure was proof to them of evil of 
another sort. The scandal about Lawrence was widely spread 
and firmly believed... . He knew quite well what the Arabs 
said about himself and Dahoum and so far from resenting it 
was amused, and I think that he courted misunderstanding 
rather than tried to avoid it.® 


Lawrence formed a blood-brotherhood with Dahoum, and in 1912 
writes enthusiastically to his parents that, ‘Dahoum is very useful 
now, though a savage: however we are here in the feudal system, 
which gives the overlord [Lawrence] great claims: so that I have 
no trouble with him: he wrestles beautifully, better than all of his 
age & size.’6 Lawrence took Dahoum to England in 1913 and 
while sailing home with him proudly and possessively says, “I had 
Dahoum with me and he was most impressed, & impressed 
everybody on board. They all made him offers to come with them 
permanently, and took him all over the ship and feasted him.’6¢ 
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Dahoum also went to Sinai with Lawrence in 1914 when he and 
Woolley mapped the wilderness of Zin. He died of typhus behind 
Turkish lines in 1918, and it is conceivable that one of Lawrence’s 
motives for the secret reconnaissance behind enemy lines to 
Baalbek and Damascus in May—June 1917 was to see Dahoum: ‘T 
drew these tides of men into my hands/. . . that your eyes might 
be shining for me/When we came.’ 

Both the dedicatory poem and the biographical evidence sug- 
gest that S.A. is Dahoum, whose name matches the initials, who 
was loved by Lawrence, was physically attractive, lived under 
Turkish rule, and died before Lawrence’s final victory. In chapter 
3 Lawrence describes a pre-war experience that is one of the most 
beautiful passages in the book and one particularly praised by 
Forster. Dahoum teaches Lawrence to turn his back ‘on perfumes 
and luxuries to choose the things in which mankind had no share 
or part’—the effortless, empty, eddyless wind of the desert. 

Finally, Dahoum is the most plausible possibility. If S.A. were 
not a man, Lawrence would have no reason to be so secretive in 
the poem (and in the Epilogue) and to hide a homosexual love at 
the same time that he flaunts it. The vexing questions of S.A.’s 
identity would not be important if Lawrence had not, in his 
characteristically self-conscious and titillating way, drawn so much 
attention to it. The poem does not add much to the book, and its 
main function is to emphasize the architectural metaphor and 
adumbrate the central themes of Freedom, Will, and Death. 

In a recently published letter of November 1919, Lawrence ex- 
plains his four dominant motives in the Arabian campaign and 
provides the first draft of the ideas he later synthesized in the 
Epilogue: 


I’m going to tell you exactly what my motives in the Arab 
affair were in order of strength: 

(i) Personal. I liked a particular Arab very much, and I 
thought that freedom for the race would be an acceptable 
present. 

(ii) Patriotic. I wanted to help win the war, and Arab help 
reduced Allenby’s losses by thousands. 

(iii) Intellectual curiosity. I wanted to feel what it was like to 
be the mainspring of a national movement, and to have some 
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millions of people expressing themselves through me: and 
being half a poet, I don’t value material things much. Sensation 
and mind seem to me much greater, and the ideal, such a thing 
as the impulse that took us into Damascus, the only thing worth 
doing. 

(iv) Ambition. You know how Lionel Curtis has made his 
conception of the Empire—a commonwealth of free peoples— 
generally accepted. I wanted to widen that idea beyond the 
Anglo-Saxon shape, and form a new nation of thinking people 
all acclaiming our freedom, and demanding admittance into our 
Empire. There is to my eyes no other road for Egypt and India 
in the end, and I would have made their path easier by creating 
an Arab Dominion in the Empire. I don’t think there are any 
other reasons. ... 

Now look what happened when we took Damascus: 

Motive (i) I found had died some weeks before: so my gift 
was wasted and my future doings indifferent on that count. 

Motive (ii) This was achieved, for Turkey was broken and 
the Central Powers were so unified that to break one was to 
break all. 

Motive (iii) This was romantic mainly and one never repeats 
a sensation. When I rode into Damascus the whole countryside 
was on fire with enthusiasm, and in the town a hundred 
thousand people shouted my name. Success always kills hope by 
surfeit. 

Motive (iv) This remained, but it was not strong enough to 
make me stay.® 


Lawrence’s reflections about intellectual curiosity (iti) and his- 
torical ambition (iv) were later expanded into the idealistic poli- 
tical principles of the suppressed introductory chapter. When he 
rewrote this letter for the more intense and poetic Epilogue, 
Lawrence expanded the personal (i) and patriotic (ii) paragraphs, 
and revealed how these two motives were extinguished at Damas- 
cus when disillusionment destroyed idealism: 


Damascus had not seemed a sheath for my sword, when I 
landed in Arabia: but its capture disclosed the exhaustion of my 
main springs of action. The strongest motive throughout had 
been a personal one, not mentioned here, but present to me, I 
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think, every hour of these two years. Active pains and joys 
might fling up, like towers, among my days: but, refluent as 
air, this hidden urge te-formed, to be the persisting element of 
life, till near the end. It was dead, before we reached Damascus.®® 

Next in force had been a pugnacious wish to win the war: 
yoked to the conviction that without Arab help England could 
not pay the price of winning its Turkish sector. When Damas- 
cus fell, the Eastern war—probably the whole war—drew to an 
end. 

Then I was moved by curiosity. ‘Super flumina Babylonis’, 
read as a boy, had left me longing to feel myself the node of a 
national movement. We took Damascus, and I feared. More 
then three arbitrary days would have quickened in me a root of 
authority. 

There remained historical ambition, insubstantial as a motive 
by itself. I had dreamed, at the City School in Oxford, of 
hustling into form, while I lived, the new Asia which time was 
inexorably bringing upon us. Mecca was to lead to Damascus; 
Damascus to Anatolia, and afterwards to Bagdad; and then 
there was Yemen. Fantasies, these will seem, to such as are able 
to call my beginning an ordinary effort. (661) 


The Epilogue begins with an effective metaphor of the sword 
(‘the sword also means clean-ness and death’ is stamped on the 
cover of the first public edition), that is a major leitmotif in the 
book and is associated with Feisal, whose name literally means ‘the 
sword flashing downward in the stroke’. When Lawrence first 
landed in Jiddah (in the opening paragraph of Revo/t), ‘the heat of 
Arabia came out like a drawn sword and struck us speechless’ (p. 
65). And when he first meets Feisal, after rejecting his three 
brothers as potential leaders, he passes a slave with a silver-hilted 
sword in hand and sees the white-clad Feisal, ‘very tall and pi//ar- 
like... framed between the uprights of a black doorway... . His 
bands were crossed in front of him on his dagger.’ And when 
Lawrence with his first words suggestively tells Feisal they are far 
from Damascus, ‘the word had fallen like a sword in their 
midst’® (p. 91). 

The moving allusion in the third paragraph to Psalms 137: 1, 
“By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when 
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we remembered Zion,’ emphasizes at once the powerful influence 
of biblical language and themes, especially the great theme of 
exile, and also the ironically tragic nature of Lawrence’s ‘triumph’ 
(the subtitle of the book). The catalogue of the towns of the east 
recalls the seven cities of the youthful ‘Seven Pillars’. And his hope 
for Baghdad (which was realized when he placed Feisal on its 
throne) alludes to his plan (which begins with Kipling’s phrase) 
to capture Mesopotamia from the Turks: ‘it was our day’s work to 
turn new provinces into fighting men, and we had little fear that 
our cry and creed of freedom would ever find one Arab deaf to 
it’.70 

The final Epilogue ends appropriately on a low key: Lawrence 
thought something was needed at the end to leave readers with a 
harsh taste in their mouths and to emphasize the bitterness of the 
‘triumph’.7! But the Oxford edition contains one more paragraph 
that was later omitted because its crabbed style and rather 
grandiose tone seemed improper for the effect Lawrence wished to 


achieve. 


However, this remained a dream, because of the insubstan- 
tiality of abstract ambition by itself as sole motive: and is here 
written only for men to call fantastic. It was a fantasy—to be- 
lieve that an illiterate spirit of nationality, without authority, 
without a city, or a ship, or a factory, or a shop, or a rifle, or a 
leader of its own could meet Turkey in arms and wrest away its 
old capital. They gave me the arts and objects of our fighting 
materials for my share. I studied them to the best of my ability, 
and used them as far as I could make them go, in a fashion 
neither dull nor negligent. After such training, with material 
resources to reinforce the spiritual, the little rest of my intention 
might have been not difficult. 


The brief and brilliant Epilogue gathers the themes of Law- 
rence’s monumental book. Winston Churchill’s evaluation is en- 
thusiastic but misleading: ‘As a narrative of war and adventure, as 
a ptesentation of all that the Arabs mean to the world, the Seven 
Pillars is unsutpassable. It ranks with the greatest books ever 
written in the English language.’’? For Lawrence’s extensive revi- 
sions of Seven Pillars show that it is much more than “a narrative 
of war and adventure’ and that his presentation of the Arabs is 
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extremely ambivalent. Its greatness lies not in Lawrence’s military 
history, as in Revolt in the Desert, but in his exploration and expo- 
sure of himself. 
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Doubleday, 1935), p. 194. 

Oriental Assembly, p. 143. 
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T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom (Oxford, 1922), p. 239, 
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into a strangely moving passage. The foal of Lawrence’s great 
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cass and taken the skin with him. Lawrence rides well at first, 
but after an hour Ghazala lifted her head high, and began to 
pace uneasily, picking up her feet like a sword-dancer. I tried to 
urge her: but Abdulla dashed alongside me, swept his cloak 
about him, and sprang from his saddle, calf’s skin in hand. He 
lighted with a splash of gravel in front of Ghazala, who had 
come to a standstill, gently moaning. On the ground before her 
he spread the little hide, and drew her head down to it. She 
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Goodbye to All That, ch. 28. For the best description of Lawrence 
at Versailles see Richard Meinertzhagen, Middle East Diary, 1917- 
1956 (New York, 1960), pp. 27-43. 
Letters, pp. 456 and 360. (To E. M. Forster, 20 February 1924 and 
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these chapters with the final edition. 
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Claude Jarvis, Arab Command: The Biography of Lieutenant-Colonel 
F.W. Peake Pasha (London, 1942), pp. 78-86. Peake served in the 
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D. G. Hogarth, “Lawrence of Arabia: Story of His Book’, Times 
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this secret ride see Letters, pp. 225-30. (To General Gilbert 
Clayton, 10 July 1917.) 
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Secret Despatches, pp. 37-8 (27 October 1916). 
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Letters, p. 358. (To Edward Garnett, 22 August 1922.) 

Oxford edition, pp. 169, 171. 

I. E. Lawrence to His Biographers, 1. 55. 

The quotations in italics are from the Oxford edition, p. 171. 
Ruskin, Seven Lamps, pp. 68-9, on the late Gothic arch. 

Oxford edition, p. 173. 

Hogarth, p. 15. 

I. E. Lawrence: Fifty Letters, p. 13 (15 December 1923). 

Edward Garnett, holograph ‘Bibliographical Note’ to the Oxford 
edition, dated 18 February 1927. 

Liddell Hart, p. 403. 

Letters, p. §37 (8 September 1927). 

I. E. Lawrence to His Biographers, 1. 16. 

Phillip Knightley and Colin Simpson, The Secret Lives of Lawrence 
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version of the poem (May 1919), p. 184: ‘I wrought for him free- 
dom to lighten his sad eyes: but he had died waiting for me. So I 
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Unpublished letter in the Houghton Library, dated 25 December 
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1923. The spaced periods are in the letter. There are in this collec- 

tion thirteen strangely intimate letters to the oddly named ‘Poppet’, 

who is R. A. Guy, an R.A.F. friend of Lawrence. 

See Letters, p. 524: ‘Do you really like naked women ? They express 

so little.’ (To Eric Kennington, 16 June 1927.) 

Leonard Woolley, 7. E. Lawrence By His Friends, p. 89. 

Home Letters, p. 229 (12 September 1912). 

Ibid., pp. 246-7 (8 February 1913). 

Knightley and Simpson, pp. 177-8. 

Lawrence’s noble and idealistic attitude toward S.A. is remarkably 

close to Ruskin’s definition of the Lamp, or Spirit, of Sacrifice: 
Of this feeling, then, there are two distinct forms: the first, the 
wish to exercise self-denial for the sake of self-discipline... and 
the second, the desire to honour or please some one else by the 
costliness of the sacrifice. (pp. 17-18) 

See Letters, p. 372, on the other meanings of the sword: ‘there is 

the excluded notion, Garden of Eden touch: and the division 

meaning, like the sword in the bed of mixed sleeping, from the 

Morte d’ Arthur’. (To Eric Kennington, 27 October 1922.) 

Oxford edition, p. 151, omitted from chapter 71. 

Letter to Lionel Curtis, 17 November 1925. British Museum 

Additional MSS 45903. 

Winston Churchill, 7. E. Lawrence By His Friends, p. 199. 
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4 
Doughty and Style 


‘It is remarkable how many British eccentrics are 
attracted to Arabia or is it that a certain type becomes 
an eccentric after contact with the Arab? From the 
earliest days—Gordon, Lady Elphinstone, Doughty, 
Burton—down to the host of modern eccentrics 
such as Lawrence, Philby, Glubb. I suppose a 
slightly unbalanced mind and a craving for romance 
or solitude is attracted by the dirt, squalor, dis- 
honesty, inefficiency, laziness, intolerance and un- 
reliability of the Arab.’ 
Colonel Richard Meinertzhagen, 
Middle East Diary 


I 


Charles Doughty wandered in Arabia for two years during 
1876-8, spent ten years composing his Travels in Arabia Deserta, 
and published the book in 1888, the year Lawrence was born. In 
1921 Lawrence tescued it from obscurity, arranged to have it re- 
printed, and wrote an introduction to the second edition.’ He had 
always been a great admirer of the author of this classic and de- 
finitive work on the desert, and wrote home from Syria in 1912 
that ‘Doughty’s two yeats wandering in untainted places made 
him the man he is, more than all his careful preparations before & 
since. My books would be the better, if I had been for a time in 
open country: and the Arab life is the only one that still holds the 
early poetry.”? Doughty’s example inspired Lawrence’s initial 
visit to the East, and before he set out on the first of his many 
journeys he wrote to the sage for encouragement and advice. 
Doughty cautioned Lawrence, ‘Long daily marches on foot a 
prudent man who knows the country would I think consider out 
of the question. . . . I should dissuade a friend from such a voyage, 
which is too likely to be most wearisome, hazardous to health and 
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even disappointing.’® The impetuous Lawrence took this warning 
as a challenge and travelled to Syria during the intense heat of 
high summer. 

The most impressive aspect of Arabia Deserta and of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom is the spiritual quest of the author-hero, who, 
like his biblical predecessors, seeks enlightenment amidst the 
awesome intensity of a merciless and destructive element. 
Doughty had the appearance and character of an Old Testament 
patriarch, and he continually makes reference to biblical parallels 
—‘we may see in [the Bedouin] that desert life, which was fol- 
lowed by their ancestors, in the Biblical tents of Kedar’4—so that 
the biblical influence on Seven Pillars is intensified and reinforced 
by Doughty’s book. Arabia Deserta, ‘with dim suggestions of 
allegorical intent, shows the solitary man upon some exalted 
spiritual journey, groping for light through “‘the moral desolation 
of the world” ’.5 The powerful sense in Seven Pillars of a search for 
spiritual self-redemption evolves not only from Lawrence’s study 
of the Crusaders and his interest in medieval romance from 
Malory to Morris, but also from the model of Doughty’s Mosaic 
wanderings and fierce ordeals. In Doughty’s desolate wasteland, 
as in Lawrence’s, the physical forces of a hostile world combine 
with the psychological strains of an isolated hero to force him to 
the limits of human endurance. 

Doughty’s emphasis on ‘fanatic’ in his famous opening sentence 
—‘what moved thee, or how couldst thou take such journeys into 
the fanatic Arabia P’&—is a key to the entire work, for he was not 
like most travellers who went in caravans and disguised their 
Christianity. Doughty was alone and completely defenceless, and 
suffered cruel and constant abuse at the hands of the malignant 
Moslems. His clothes were torn, his beard was plucked, and he 
was molested, humiliated, spat upon, beaten, robbed and aban- 
doned. When he begged for a little water, ‘they denied me’. 
Doughty laments, ‘but what for the infelicity of nature, human 
malice and the devilish iniquity of religions, I hoped not to spend 
many other such days in the world,—that should be an hell suffer- 
ing’. And when he reaches the end of his terrible journey, “The 
tunic was rent on my back, my mantle was old and torn; the hair 
was grown down under my kerchief to the shoulders, and the 
beard fallen and unkempt; I had bloodshot eyes, half blinded, and 
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the scorched skin was cracked to the quick upon my face.’? This 
unflinching self-possession under persistent punishment inevitably 
suggests the scourging of Christ on the via dolorosa and reinforces 
the theme of Doughty’s spiritual quest. The desert landscape 
becomes the symbol of despair and of illumination. 

Doughty implicitly compares his own experience to that of 
Lawrence in a letter he wrote to his disciple in characteristic style: 


I am able to view your vast War-work near at hand, with its 
almost daily multifarious terrible and difficult haps, experiences, 
physical and mental strains, and sufferings and dark chances 
that must needs be taken, in meeting and circumventing enem- 
ies, in the anxious Leadership of an Armada of discordant ele- 
ments, as often naturally hostile among themselves, of Arab 
Tribes, until, after two years you won through to the triumph 
of Damascus after enduring all that human life can endure to 
the end.® 


For both Doughty and Lawrence the essential characteristic of 
Arabia is its elemental rage, and both men insist on measuring 
themselves against the pitiless Arab standard of endurance. At the 
end of the battles that have nearly destroyed him, Lawrence con- 
fesses, ‘my body so dreaded further pain that now I had to force 
myself under fire. Generally, I had been hungry, lately always 
cold: and frost and dirt had poisoned my hurts into a festering 
mass of sores.’® Both men paid dearly for their books and created 
literature out of their own suffering. 

The example of Charles Doughty provided a human model, a 
personal inspiration and a literary example of a modern man who 
had submerged himself in the life and language of Arabia. Since 
Lawrence spent many years in the closest relations with the same 
nomadic Bedouin of the Nejd and the Hejaz, endured the same 
weariness of forced marches, and the same loneliness and misery 
in the struggle against the torments of the desert, it was in- 
evitable that Lawrence’s book, like his life, would be influenced 
by a work with which he had such strong affinities. 

Lawrence’s Introduction to Arabia Deserta teveals his admira- 
tion for the book. He speaks of the sense of strain and isolation, 
the keenness of observation, and the portrayal of the imaginative 
appeal of Arabia; and his analysis of Doughty’s character suggests 
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Lawrence’s attempt to resolve the conflict between English and 
Arab cultures: ‘His seeing is altogether English: yet at the same 
time his externals, his manners, his dress, and his speech were 
Arabic, and nomad Arab of the desert.”!° Lawrence claimed the 
work served him as a military textbook and that its detailed geo- 
graphical descriptions helped him in his desert campaigns. His 
public evaluation could not be more positive: ‘I have studied it 
for ten years, and have grown to consider it a book not like other 
books, but something particular, a bible of its kind... . It is the 
first and indispensable work upon the Arabs of the desert . . . one 
of the great prose works of our literature.’11 But like his pro- 
pagandistic portrayal of Feisal, this evaluation is incomplete, for 
in a letter to David Hogarth, the biographer of Doughty, Law- 
rence is much less enthusiastic about Arabia Deserta and criticizes 
its lack of imagination and chaotic structure: 


Doughty’s imagination was weak: his sense of scale faulty: and 
he had no sense of design. Arabia Deserta temains wonderful 
because there his weak imagination had only to select from an 
atray of thronging facts; his sense of scale had a whole desert 
for its province: his sense of design could express itself only in 
the aimlessness of his wanderings. 


This private analysis shows that Lawrence was able to take from 
Doughty what he considered valuable and to reject the rest. 

Though Arabia Deserta and Seven Pillars are spiritual auto- 
biographies, the emphasis, attitudes and ideas in the books are 
often very different. Lawrence says that Doughty was keen only 
on life and death, and that 4e stressed politics and psychology. 
Arabia Deserta is a Victorian and a Christian book, self-possessed 
and full of certainty; Seven Pillars is a modern and a secular work, 
introspective, uneasy and morbid. Where Doughty is rooted and 
definitive, Lawrence is unstable and ambiguous. 

Doughty’s harsh criticism of the Arabs creates one of the most 
striking differences between Lawrence and himself. ‘The sun 
made me an Arab,’ Doughty affirms, ‘but never warped me to 
Orientalism,”!° and nothing could be further from Doughty than 
Lawrence’s enthusiasm for Arab primitivism. Leonard Woolley 
reports that ‘the one thing he condemned in Doughty was his lack 
of appreciation for and constant suspicion of the Arab.’!* Besides 
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religious fanaticism, Doughty also criticizes the Arabs for their 
treachery (‘among Arabs, promises are but words in the air’),15 
for the heathenish Asiatic villainy of the ‘sordid veil-clout’, for 
their cursed selling of human flesh into slavery, for their grasping 
gteed and beggarly booty, and for their utterly repugnant homo- 
sexual perversity. These characteristics were part of Lawrence’s 
fascination with the Arabs, so that he ignores the infidelity, the 
veils and the slavery, exploits the booty of war and admires the 
homosexuality. Doughty’s attitude toward the Arabs is syn- 
thesized in his superb aphorism: “The Semites are like to a man 
sitting in a cloaca to the eyes, and whose brows touch heaven,’!® 
in which the emphasis is strongly on the cloaca. But Lawrence 
changes the emphasis of Doughty’s sentence when he speaks of the 
‘petty incarnate Semites who attained heights and depths beyond 
our reach, though not beyond our sight. They realized our abso- 
lute in their unrestrained capacity for good and evil’(586). His 
admiration for the Arabs’ spirituality made him stress their eleva- 
tion rather than their degradation. 

Lawrence differs from Doughty in style as well as in attitudes, 
though two famous authors and friends of Lawrence have stated 
that Doughty influenced his style. Robert Graves writes that 
Doughty told Lawrence he had gone to Arabia ‘ “to redeem the 
English language from the slough into which it had fallen since 
the time of Spenser”. I think these words of Doughty’s made a 
great impression on Lawrence and largely account for his furious 
keying-up of style in the Seven Pillars.’” E. M. Forster agrees that 
Lawrence’s style is ‘nicely woven out of Oxfordisms and 
Doughty’.1® 

Walt Taylor’s excellent study of Doughty’s style clearly shows 
the differences in the prose of Doughty and Lawrence. Taylor 
writes that, ‘Doughty’s style was at once modern, Chaucerian, 
Elizabethan, and Arabic. ... After Chaucer and Spenser his chief 
debt is to the Bible.”!® Doughty habitually uses English and Scot- 
tish dialect words, obsolete, learned, compound and newly 
coined words. His speeches are characterized by expletives, 
curses, formulaic phrases and proper names. He favours eccentric 
spelling, heavy punctuation, use of the second person singular 
pronoun, unusual placement of adjectives, and obsolete past 
tenses. The result of all this is a style that is vaguely noble, entirely 
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archaic and largely unreadable, for Doughty’s predilection for 
Arabic words often leads to sentences of turgid obscurity: ‘Now I 
saw the greater dunes of the Nefad; such are called dus and nef’d 
(pl. anfad) by Beduins: and adandt and kethib (pl. kethban) are words 
heard in Kasim.’2° 

No one is more critical of Doughty’s style than his greatest 
admirer (‘I call Doughty’s greatness in spite of his style’),21 and 
Lawrence’s long letter to David Garnett reveals that he disliked 
Doughty’s style and considered it a failure: 


My slack style may have been partly a reaction against Doughty. 
Leonard Woolf, reviewing ‘Revolt’, said its style was so near a 
parody of Doughty as to make it unreadable. This strikes me as 
queer, for I regret Doughty’s style, and find it unjustifiable; not 
that his skill in using it does not justify him, as a verbal artist, 
in using it, but because the difficulty of it has barred so many 
readers from what is, after all, much more than a piece of verbal 
att. Philologically, too, he is all wrong; why should we borrow 
our syntax from the Sweden and Denmark of 80 years ago? So 
in ‘Revolt’ I was determined to have no difficult constructions, 
and no Arabic words. .. . Doughty’s lack of form sank his epic; 
but sank it rather nobly, I think. One reads it with pride at the 
effort.22 


Lawrence states that Doughty’s style has ‘neither father nor 
son’, and his own style is also individualistic and unique. But 
their originality took entirely different directions: Doughty re- 
turned to the older sources of English, while Lawrence turned 
toward a creative inventiveness. Doughty’s style was deliberately 
docttinaire, for he wanted to revive the archaic forms of the lan- 
guage. Lawrence wanted to break away from ordinary English, 
and his revision ‘of a sentence makes it more shapely, pithier, 
stranger than it was. Without that twist of strangeness no one 
would feel an individuality, a differentness behind the phrase.”24 

Doughty and Lawrence inevitably have some superficial styli- 
stic similarities—a fondness for Arabic place names, learned re- 
ferences, and lengthy descriptions in ornate and archaic language 
—but Lawrence’s prose is quite different from Doughty’s style, 
which he deliberately rejected as a model for his own book. 
Lawrence closely identifies with Doughty and is strongly in- 
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fluenced by his life and character and moral example, but the 
stylistic influence of Arabia Deserta on Seven Pillars of Wisdom is 
very slight. 


IT 


Soon after the abridgement of Seven Pillars of Wisdom was first 
published, Lawrence compiled conflicting comments about his 
style that ranged from ‘gnarled texture twisted with queer adjec- 
tives and adverbs’ to ‘effortless, artless-seeming, adequate prose’, 
and from ‘obscure to the point of affectation’ to ‘writing easy, con- 
fident and unselfconscious’.*4 The explanation of this critical con- 
fusion is that Seven Pillars has not one but at least ten styles, each one 
appropriately tuned to express different ideas and feelings, and to 
vary the moods and tones of this lengthy and complex work. The 
two basic styles are narrative (for the battles) and descriptive (for the 
desert), and they are continuously interwoven for a contrasting 
effect. In these two styles Lawrence emphasizes the structural and 
emotive contrast between action and meditation that is also used 
in Moby Dick and War and Peace, which Lawrence claimed as 
models for his own epic. ‘It’s a crime to get self-conscious in the 
heat of action,’ Lawrence states. ‘When there is leisure, you may 
preen yourself: but never when you’re moving.’ 

Lawtence’s other styles are reflective (on the origins of Chris- 
tianity, life and death in the desert, his deception of the Arabs, and 
his own character and psychology); /yric (on his boys Daud and 
Farraj, the beauty of Azrak and Rumm, and the watery restfulness 
of the oases); dramatic (on the key moments of personal encounter: 
the first meeting with Feisal and with Allenby, the rescue of the 
lost Gasim, the execution of the Arab); emotive (on the most shock- 
ing events: the torture at Deraa, the massacres at Tafas and Seil 
El-Hesa, the Turkish hospital at Damascus); epic (on Auda and the 
death of Tallal); comie (Hussein’s band on the telephone, Auda’s 
false teeth, and the gory feast of sheep); pueri/e (on Lawrence as a 
‘metaphysical boy-scout’: the war as jolly adventure, described in 
schoolboy slang—dashed, fudge, worse luck, arse over tip); and 
technical (on the demolition of railroads and bridges). The reflec- 
tive and emotive styles are omitted from Revolt in the Desert. 

A dominant characteristic of Lawrence’s styles is the trans- 
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formation of unacknowledged borrowings from his favourite 
authors. In a passage originally included in the first chapter of 
Seven Pillars Lawrence confesses, ‘As a great reader of books, my 
own language has been made up of choosing from the black heap 
of words those which much-loved men have stooped to, and 
charged with rich meaning, and made our living possession. 
Everywhere there are such borrowed phrases and ideas, not picked 
out by footnotes and untidy quotation marks.’ Lawrence uses 
these literary echoes to emphasize and enrich the themes and ideas 
of his book. 

Most of the borrowed phrases probably come from the volumes 
in Lawrence’s large library at Clouds Hill (they are listed in T. E. 
Lawrence By His Friends). The most likely influences, in addition 
to the Bible (see Appendix IV) and Shakespeare, are The Oxford 
Book of English Verse, which he carried in Arabia with Aristo- 
phanes and Malory, and books by friends whom he admired and 
read with care: Doughty, Shaw, Hardy, Forster, Graves, Sassoon 
and Frederic Manning, whose dull and mannered Scenes and Por- 
traits he claims to have read ‘at least fifty times’. His taste in poetry 
ran to late Victorians, Pre-Raphaelites and Decadents. He de- 
vouted Doughty’s interminable verse, called Morris’s Sigurd the 
Volsung ‘the best poem I know’, admired Christina Rossetti, 
Ernest Dowson and James Elroy Flecker. Of all the books in 
French, he translated Adrien LeCorbeau’s La Gigantesque, the 
biography of a California redwood tree. 

It would be a laborious, unrewarding and perhaps impossible 
undertaking to account fully for Lawrence’s literary allusions, but 
one can at least suggest the extensive range of his borrowings: the 
Odyssey (230), Phaedrus (40), Sir Henry Wotton (276), Macbeth 
(473), Hamlet (92, 546), The Tempest (304, 357), ‘L’Allegro’ (241), 
Suckling (156), Gulliver’s Travels (31), “Westminster Bridge’ (72, 
435), the ‘Immortality Ode’ (348), ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ (140, 
516), Tennyson’s The Princess (31), In Memoriam (554), “Dover 
Beach’ (201, 512), Pater’s The Renaissance (211), Dowson’s ‘Impeni- 
tentia Ultima’ (304), Kipling’s ‘Rimini’ (149), “The Man Who Would 
Be King’ (304, 419), Gerhart Hauptmann (551), Alfred Mahan 
(337), Gertrude Bell’s The Desert and the Sown (39, 328), Sassoon’s 
‘Everyone Sang’ (140) and ‘Limitations’ (193), The Waste-Land 
(42), and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
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(‘hands like withered leaves’, 656). In addition to his literary 
allusions, Lawrence also refers to a wide range of classical and 
historical figures, and these provide a continuous reference to 
European culture that contrasts with the illiterate Arab life. This 
cultural conflict emphasizes the political polarity of English and 
Arab and subtly suggests Lawrence’s conflicting loyalties, a 
major theme in the book. 

Lawrence’s extensive comments on his theory and method of 
prose are useful and revealing, and amount to an aesthetic of style. 
He states, ‘I have a yearning for simplicity, except where elabora- 
tion is reluctantly—and finally—necessary,”?? and his comment 
that ‘Prose is bad when people stop to look at it,’28 is similar to 
Orwell’s famous simile: “Good prose is like a window pane.’2® Yet 
Lawrence’s prose is rarely simple and frequently conspicuous. 
His mandarin style belongs in the ornate tradition of the 
Field Marshals of words—Hooker, Burke, Gibbon, Ruskin, 
James and Proust, rather than in the direct and straightforward 
line of the combatants—Swift, Defoe, Crabbe, Cobbett, Butler 
and Orwell. 

Yet Lawrence shares Orwell’s concern for craftsmanship and 
his cate for words. His vocabulary includes some specialized 
terms from geology, archaeology and architecture and a number 
of rather esoteric words. His diction is deliberately and distinctly 
odd, because of his peculiar-archaic vocabulary and his eccentric 
grammatical appositions. He favours odd verbs (‘darning the 
cat’), odd pronouns (‘where themselves lived’), odd adverbs 
(‘captured them mirthfully’), odd adjectives (‘happy fever’). He 
also likes emphatic-redundant constructions that stress word 
derivations (‘quick life’, ‘main force’). 

At its best Lawrence’s lapidary language is vivid and pic- 
turesque yet precise and concrete, and combines an intensity of 
feeling with elevation of thought. His extremely visual imagery 
shows close observation. His ‘lurid red carpets’ are both chro- 
matic and emotive, and he speaks of clustered ‘fly black eyes’, a 
‘dagger of sunlight’, Bedouin ‘corrugated with bandoliers’, the 
‘camels’ abrupt steps’. He is excellent at precisely delineating 
desert landscapes, kinds of camels, ways of riding, tribes of 
Bedouin, and under his scrutiny the variety of nomadic life is 
carefully distinguished. 
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Lawrence’s numerous similes express his choicest style. Many 
of his best images are vivid and natural comparisons to animals: 
buried wires scar the wind-rippled surface ‘with long lines like the 
belly marks of a snake’; camels ‘swayed like butterflies’ or fled 
‘like scattered starlings into the void’; the irrational and intuitive 
aspect of tactics ‘was like a kingfisher flashing across the pool’. 
Other similes, like that of the kingfisher, are intensely visual: 
racing Arabs ‘look like Russian dancers’; sweaty clothes cling 
‘like bark to a tree’; to be touched or handled causes ‘an atomic 
repulsion, like the intact course of a snowflake’; the pink crystals 
of bloody ice look like ‘pale water-melon flesh’. Sometimes Law- 
rence’s images startle by their unusual, almost Metaphysical yok- 
ing of disparate elements: an ophthalmic soldier, tearful and 
feminine, looks ‘like an abducted nun’; ‘Armies were like plants, 
immobile, firm-rooted, nourished through long stems to the 
head.’ Many similes reveal his keen psychological insight born of 
compassion and the experience of death: a ‘new capacity for 
suffering is like the struggles to the surface of a drowning man’; to 
experience the loneliness of the desert is to be ‘apart from the 
world as in a grave’. 

Some of Lawrence’s most striking and moving passages come 
from his use of Arabic forms of speech. While resting at a 
Bedouin village, an old woman ‘questioned me about the women 
of the tribe of Christians and their way of life, marvelling at my 
white skin, and the horrible blue eyes which looked, she said, like 
the sky shining through the eye-sockets of an empty skull’ (217). 
When Auda instructs him to map unexplored lands, Lawrence 
‘cried Auda mercy of his names, swearing I was no writer-down 
of unspoiled countries’ (246). Of his fine racing camel Ghazala, 
Lawrence writes in Arab locution, ‘my honour was increased by 
her dignity’ (359). As Tallal dies, Auda swears ‘we will take his 
price’ (632). When the brilliant sun burned out Aid’s eyes, he 
laments, ‘Lord, I am gone blind’ (350). And on the first night of 
perfect freedom in Damascus, the muezzin, after the traditional 
call to prayer, ‘dropped his voice two tones, almost to speaking 
level, and softly added: “‘And He is very good to us this day, O 
people of Damascus”’ (652). These archaic patterns of speech 
help to convey the mood of a strange country and an ancient way 
of life. 
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Lawrence writes that he has ‘a trick of arranging words, so that 
the one I care for most is either repeated, or syllable-echoed, or 
put in a startling position’,®° and some of his best stylistic achieve- 
ments come from this weaving of echoing sensuous sounds. A 
roaring fire was 


very welcome, as a wet evening mist rose eight feet out of the 
ground and our woolen cloaks stiffened and grew cold with its 
silver beads in their coarse woof (159). 


I dozed once only to wake with a start when slow fingers 
seemed to stroke my face. I stared out into a night /ivid with 
large, soft snowflakes (486). 


The word ‘snowflakes’ is particularly effective and gathers the 
dominant sounds of the last two sentences. When Lawrence has 
the choice, he always selects the richer word and he considers his 
purple passages ‘a conscious straining upward of the mind’.?! 
He often achieves splendid effects by balancing repeated syl- 
lables: 


its air fu// of white butterfizes and scent of wild flowers; 
the most dolorous expression of resigned despair (198, 488); 


and sometimes by blank verse in prose: 
sweeping the Turks in ruin through the hills (385). 


Lawrence believes that ‘paragraphs should be books in micro- 
cosm: have a start, a climax, couplings fore and aft, a finish’.®? The 
best example of this structure is a paragraph of great beauty des- 
ctibing Lawrence’s ride over the rolling plains of northern Syria 
to a Roman ruin whose clay was kneaded with essential oils of 
flowers as a desert-palace for an exotic queen. The Arabs lead him 
from perfumed room to room, 


But at last Dahoum drew me: ‘Come and smell the very 
sweetest scent of all’, and we went into the main lodging, to the 
gaping window sockets of its eastern face, and there drank with 
open mouths of the effortless, empty, eddyless wind of the 
desert, throbbing past. That slow breath had been born some- 
where beyond the distant Euphrates and had dragged its way 
across many days and nights of dead grass, to its first obstacle, 
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the man-made walls of our broken palace. About them it 
seemed to fret and linger, murmuring in baby-speech. ‘This’, 
they told me, ‘is the best: it has no taste’. My Arabs were turning 
their backs on perfumes and luxuries to choose the things in 
which mankind had had no share or part (40).33 


The incident described in this brief apologue illustrates the in- 
herent conflict in the noble simplicity of Bedouin life which com- 
bines perfume with mud, and luxury with austerity. It takes place 
several years before the war during the happiest period of Law- 
rence’s life, and his mentor is his adored friend Dahoum. The 
appropriate mood is one of tender intimacy and Dahoum, who 
died in 1918, is associated with both ruins and Arab freedom. The 
“open mouths’ and ‘throbbing’ and the gracefully unobtrusive 
alliteration emphasize the sensuousness of this idyllic passage, 
while both the empty palace and the eddyless wind are brought to 
life by personification (sockets, face, breath, speech). The 
spacioustiess of the desert is suggested by ‘distant Euphrates’ and 
‘first obstacle’, which convey the mood of Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias’ 
as well as its theme of mutability: 


Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


The ephemeral works of man are contrasted to the eternal quali- 
ties of nature, and the unworldly, ascetic Arabs instinctively 
choose the cleanest and purest thing, ‘in which mankind had had 
no share or part’. In moments like this, the Semites’ ‘brows touch 
heaven’. In the words of Doughty, who embodies this kind of 
spiritual renunciation and who first made the Arabs alive and 
attractive for Lawrence: “The Byzantine corruption cannot enter 
into the eternal and noble simplicity of this people’s (airy) life, in 
the poor nomad country.”® 

Doughty’s prose style represented a standard against which 
Lawrence could measure his own. He wisely rejected Doughty’s 
curious stylistic theory and practice, but in his own idiosyncratic 
prose strove for the authority and grandeur of the ‘indispensable’ 
Arabia Deserta. Lawtence’s various styles enabled him to portray 
the exoticism of Arabia and his confrontation with a primitive 
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society, and at the same time to narrate the progress of a modern 
wat. He carefully built the words, images, sentences and para- 
graphs into vivid, virtuoso and sensitively modulated styles that 
avoided Doughty’s faults yet achieved magnificent effects. 
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Tolstoy and the Epic 


“There is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 
And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore.’ 
Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom is, as Lawrence said of himself, like a uni- 
corn in a racing stable—the beast does not fit. This unique and 
various book has remained a neglected masterpiece partly because 
it encompasses several genres: autobiography, history, strategy, 
ethnology, topography. Though it has the encyclopedic scope 
of Raleigh’s History of the World, the mannerism of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, and the profound characterization of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, Seven Pillars belongs with the monumental art of 
the nineteenth century: with Melville and Dostoyevsky, Dickens 
and Thackeray, Balzac and Zola. Lawrence was influenced by the 
heroic idealism of Doughty and Tolstoy, and he combines this 
with a modern obsession with the problem of identity and exis- 
tence that derives from Nietzsche. Three specific strains meet in 
Seven Pillars: Nietzsche’s idea of the pathological Dionysian per- 
sonality and the supremacy of the will to power, Doughty’s 
search for spiritual self-redemption in the merciless desert, and 
Tolstoy’s epic grandeur. 

From his earliest years Lawrence frequently expressed admira- 
tion for Tolstoy, and he ranked War and Peace with the Od Testa- 
ment, Don Ouixote, Moby Dick and Arabia Deserta as the five 
greatest books. He wrote to E. M. Forster, ‘War and Peace is al- 
most the largest book in the world. I’ve carried it whenever I had 
the transport, and ever wished it longer. But then Tolstoi was an 
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enormous genius.”! He also told Forster that Tolstoy and the 
other titans of the novel had a lavish and careless ease, a prodigality 
and profuseness, that contrasted with the ‘agony of carefulness’ 
in writers like Flaubert and Henry James. Lawrence himself 
wished to create a kind of ‘tight baggy monster’, to fuse massive 
scope with elaborate care and combine chaotic scenes of warfare 
with minute observation of detail. He aspired to reach the heights 
of the ‘true creators’, on which Tolstoy was pre-eminent: ‘perhaps 
it is a bit haughty of me to want to be like that. But only by such 
talent as theirs could the Seven Pillars have justified its scale and 
aim: and perhaps it is more excellent to have burst oneself over- 
trying.’ An analysis of Tolstoy’s influence on Lawrence places 
Seven Pillars in generic perspective and illuminates Lawrence’s 
literary ambitions, his creative process and his aesthetic techniques. 

Both War and Peace and Seven Pillars are epic in quality: they 
have an heroic subject and a nationalistic theme, express a great 
range and depth of experience, and unify abundant content with 
masterly control. Both works have crucial intervals of moral and 
philosophic meditation, an archaic and pastoral setting that 
stresses the seasonal cycles and the primacy of the senses, a pre- 
dominance of battle scenes amidst a vast number of episodes, a 
wide range of territory covered by the action, a portrayal of a 
variety of social groups with an emphasis on the achievement of 
the common people, an intense yearning for primitivistic and 
patriarchal simplicity, a terrific energy, and a profound feeling for 
the sacredness of human life. After a battle charge, Nikolay 
Rostov was horrified to learn ‘that of all that mass of huge, fine 
men, of all those brilliant, rich young officers and ensigns who had 
galloped by him’ only eighteen were left; and Lawrence believed, 
‘All our subject provinces to me were not worth one dead 
Englishman.’5 

The nationalistic and primitive folk-epic quality of Tolstoy’s 
The Cossacks and Hadji Murat, which deal with the tribal wars of 
the Moslems in the Caucasus, probably influenced Lawrence’s 
portrayal of the Bedouin warriors, especially the legendary Auda, 
who embodies the epic and heroic virtues. Lawrence’s portrayal of 
Auda is unusual in modern literature, for Lawrence creates an epic 
figure out of a contemporary, exalts the idea of primitivism, en- 
shrines the ideals and values of an exotic culture, expresses the 
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collective spirit of a nation in the heroic mood, and records the 
destruction of this way of life at the same time as he glorifies it. 

Lawrence evokes the epic theme early in Seven Pillars—‘the 
Arab epic tossed up its stormy road from birth through weakness, 
pain and doubt, to red victory’ (54)—and associates this theme 
with the character of Auda, who saw life as a saga filled with 
heroic personages, whose ‘mind was stored with poems of old 
raids and epic tales of fights’ (223), and who responded with 
roaring approval to Lawrence’s brilliant parody of his own epic 
style. For Lawrence imitation was a parody, for Auda it was a 
compliment. Lawrence writes, “The epic mode was alien to me, as 
to my generation. Memory gave me no clue to the heroic, so that 
I could not feel such men as Auda in myself. He seemed as fan- 
tastic as the hills of Rumm, old as Mallory’ (549). Though the 
‘thought-riddled’ Lawrence could not identify with the intuitive 
Auda as he was able to do with Feisal, he saw in the ‘knight 
errant’ the tradition of chivalric romance that held such a power- 
ful fascination for him. For Auda too, “The world is greater as we 
go back,’ but he has a direct and personal connection with that 
world and recreates it in himself. Many Homeric qualities contri- 
bute to the exalted and Tolstoyan mood of Seven Pillars: catalogues 
of names and presents (436), heroic boasting (627), epic races (218), 
and two monstrous feasts of sheep (266, 405). 

Both War and Peace and Seven Pillars are histories of a campaign 
and the conditions of battle are surprisingly similar, for both 
Russians and Arabs oppose a superior army that has overextended 
itself into a hostile country. Both Kutuzov and Lawrence try to 
avoid the traditional confrontation of massive forces, sanctified by 
Clausewitz and Foch, and attempt to concentrate that unknown 
quantity, the spirit of the army, in a series of sporadic guerrilla 
encounters. As Tolstoy theorizes in a chapter that anticipates 
Lawrence, ‘One of the most conspicuous and advantageous de- 
partutes from the so-called rules of warfare is the independent 
action of men acting separately against men huddled together in a 
mass. Such independent activity is always seen in a war that 
assumes a national character. In this kind of warfare, instead of 
forming in a crowd to attack a crowd, men disperse in small 
gtoups, attack singly and at once fly, when attacked by superior 
forces, and then attack again, when an opportunity presents itself. 
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Such were the methods of the guerrillas in Spain; and of the 
mountain tribes of the Caucasus, and of the Russians in 1812’ 
(972). Tolstoy was a veteran of the Caucasus campaigns and of 
Sebastopol, and like Lawrence, wrote from personal experience in 
combat. And as Edward Garnett states, ‘Lawrence’s analysis of 
his campaign is often extremely close to Tolstoy’s of the Russian 
after Moscow.’6 

Tolstoy’s questions, ‘In what way [did] individual persons make 
nations act in accordance with their will, and by what [was] the 
will of these individuals themselves controlled?’ (1111), lead 
directly to the crucial concern of Seven Pillars and to the philosophy 
of history in both works. Whereas random fate determines history 
in Tolstoy, in Lawrence the individual heroic Nietzschean will is 
supteme. Tolstoy affirms ‘that the course of earthly events is 
predestined from on high, depends on the combination of all the 
wills of the men taking part in those events, and that the pre- 
dominant influence of Napoleon in those events is purely external 
and fictitious’ (740). But Lawrence, who takes the role of a 
Napoleon in Seven Pillars and longs to feel himself ‘the node of a 
national movement’, declares: ‘I meant to make a new nation, to 
restore a lost influence, to give twenty millions of Semites the 
foundation on which to build an inspired dream-palace of their 
national thoughts.’? Thus, there is an important difference be- 
tween Tolstoy, the creator of historical fiction who makes Napo- 
leon’s will fictitious and Lawrence, the actor in an historical 
reality that he imaginatively recreates. Lawrence’s individual will 
is forcefully expressed first in his military campaigns and again in 
the exhausting composition of Seven Pillars. 

It is possible to trace Tolstoy’s direct influence on at least three 
major scenes in Seven Pillars: the camel charge in which Lawrence 
shoots his own mount, his fraternal confrontation with the 
Turkish soldier, and the strange scene of arranging the dead. 
During Prince Bagration’s attack at Schén Grabern, Rostov’s 
horse is shot from under him: 


Rostov, driving the spurs into Rook, and outstripping the 
rest, let him go at full gallop. Already the enemy could be seen 
in front. Suddenly something swept over the squadron like a 
broad broom. Rostov lifted his sabre, making ready to deal a 
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blow, but at that instant the soldier Nikitenko galloped ahead 
and left his side, and Rostov felt as though he were in a dream 
being carried forward with supernatural swiftness and yet 
remaining at the same spot.... 

“What’s the matter? I’m not moving? I’ve fallen, I’m 
killed . . .” Rostov asked and answered himself all in one instant. 
He was alone in the middle of the field. Instead of the moving 
horses and the hussars’ backs, he saw around him the motion- 
less earth and stubblefield. There was warm blood under him. 

‘No, ’'m wounded, and my hotse is killed.’ Rook tried to get 
up on his forelegs, but he sank again, crushing his rider’s leg 
under his leg. Blood was flowing from the horse’s head. The 
horse struggled, but could not get up. Rostov tried to get up, 
and fell down too. His sabretache had caught in the saddle. 
Where were our men, where were the French, he did not know. 
All around him there was no one. (170) 


And during a camel charge near Aba el Lissan, on the hottest day 
in Arabia, Lawrence hurled his racer Naama downhill with such 
speed (a horrible foreshadowing of his motor cycle accident) that 
he also outstripped his comrades: 


I had got among the first of them, and was shooting, with a 
pistol of course, for only an expert could use a rifle from such 
plunging beasts; when suddenly my camel tripped and went 
down emptily upon her face, as though pole-axed. I was torn 
completely from the saddle, sailed grandly through the air for a 
great distance, and landed with a crash which seemed to drive 
all the power and feeling out of me. I lay there, passively waiting 
for the Turks to kill me, continuing to hum over the verses of a 
half-forgotten poem .. . while another part of my mind 
thought what a squashed thing I should look when all that 
cataract of men and camels had poured over. 

After a long time I finished my poem, and no Turks came, 
and no camel trod on me: a curtain seemed taken from my ears: 
there was a great noise in front. I sat up and saw the battle over, 
and our men driving together and cutting down the last rem- 
nants of the enemy. My camel’s body had laid behind me like a 
rock and divided the charge into two streams: and in the back 
of its skull was the heavy bullet of the fifth shot I had fired.® 
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The archetype for these scenes is Stendhal’s description of the 
battle of Waterloo at the beginning of The Charterhouse of Parma 
where Fabrice rides through the chaos ‘understanding nothing’. 
The essential mood of these subjective passages is airborne flight, 
speed, fear, pain, helplessness, isolation and chaos—followed by a 
sudden and reassuring ¢claircissement. Both writers stress the 
watrior’s extreme vulnerability to accidental, deliberate and even 
self-sustained injury, and they provide an interesting contrast to 
Churchill’s description in My Early Life of the great cavalry 
charge at Omdurman where he is fully conscious of what is 
happening and in control of his destiny. 

In Tolstoy young Rostov’s first brush with the wing of death is 
terrifying; in Lawrence this incident, the subject of Kennington’s 
drawing ‘A Forced Landing’, is carefree and even comical, as he 
ironically deprecates the heroic mode in an age of diminishing 
heroism. Though Lawrence had the feeling, power and even con- 
sciousness driven from him (‘A curtain taken from my ears’ 
echoes The Tempest’s ‘the fringed curtains of thine eye’), he never- 
theless sailed grandly through the air and hummed the verses of 
Dowson’s poem that repeats the verb ‘torn’ and the fatal feeling 
of being ‘blind with sweat’. Lawrence’s use of the water metaphor 
is particularly effective: his rocklike camel divides the cataract of 
men and beasts that pour past Lawrence in two swift streams. 
Though there is no definite evidence, I suspect that Lawrence did 
not actually shoot his own camel (the story is rather improbable), 
but that influenced by Nikolay’s multiplicity of sensations after 
being thrown from a charging animal and his ‘posthumous’ con- 
templation of self, he dramatically heightened his ‘personal narra- 
tive pieced out of memory’ with an imaginative accretion to 
reality. Lawrence learned from Tolstoy how to see himself objec- 
tively and to portray himself as a character in the way that Tolstoy 
portrayed Rostov. 

In the second influential scene of War and Peace, Tolstoy shows 
the ambiguity of warfare in a moment of reflective idealism. 
Rostov goes into action at Ostrovna, and after a charge of 
Hussars wounds and captures a French prisoner: 


As Rostov pulled his horse in, his eyes sought his foe to see 
what sort of a man he had vanquished. The French officer was 
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hopping along on the ground, with one foot caught in the 
stirrup. Screwing up his eyes, as though expecting another 
blow every instant, he glanced up at Rostov frowning with an 
expression of terror. His pale, mud-stained face—fair and 
young, with a dimple on the chin and clear blue eyes—was the 
most unwarlike, most good-natured face. . .. And was he to 
blame with his dimple and his blue eyes? How frightened he 
was! He thought I was going to kill him. Why should I kill 
him ? (616-17) 


In chapter 93 of Seven Pillars, en route to capture Maan, Lawrence 
narrates how suddenly, out of the long deathly 


shadow of a culvert to my left, where, no doubt, he had slept all 
day, rose a Turkish soldier. He glanced wildly at me and at the 
pistol in my hand, and then with sadness at his rifle against the 
abutment, yatds beyond. He was a young man; stout, but 
sulky-looking. I stared at him, and said, softly, “God is merci- 
ful.’ He knew the sound and sense of the Arabic phrase, and 
raised his eyes like a flash to mine, while his heavy sleep-ridden 
face began slowly to change into incredulous joy. 

However, he said not a word. I pressed my camel’s hairy 
shoulder with my foot, she picked her delicate stride across the 
metals and down the further slope, and the little Turk was man 
enough not to shoot me in the back, as I rode away, feeling 
warm towards him, as ever towards a life one has saved. (512- 
13) 

Though Lawrence’s attitude toward the little Turk is some- 
what superior and Nikolay’s reaction to the attractive French 
officer more completely egalitarian, both men feel their military 
advantage is largely accidental, surrender this advantage, and are 
generous and sympathetic to their enemy (‘God is merciful’ is the 
spoken equivalent of, ‘Why should I kill him?’). These dramatic 
passages reveal the fraternal fellowship of war which, when fearful 
eyes meet, human contact is made and a sudden feeling of warmth 
is established, extends even to the enemy. The mote intimate and 
static moments of wat show that conqueror and captive are both 
victims, and this idea is enforced with painful irony when, in the 
same chapter that he spares the Turk, Lawrence is forced to kill 
his beloved boy Fartaj, who is badly wounded and cannot be left 
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behind to die. Another great scene of virile fraternity occurs in 
The Walnut Trees of Altenburg, when the victorious Germans, 
horrified at the success of their gas attack when they personally 
confront their Russian victims, wearily carry the suffering enemy 
back to the healing safety of their own lines. As Lawrence’s dis- 
ciple, Malraux, writes of Vincent Berger in this novel, “What he 
liked about war was the masculine comradeship, the irrevocable 
commitments that courage imposes.” 

A third influence of Tolstoy on Lawrence is his technique of 
uniting a character’s significant moment to the atmosphere or 
cosmos that surrounds him, as when the wounded Prince Andrey 
Bolkonski ‘sees those clouds creeping over that lofty, limitless 
sky’ after the slaughter at Austerlitz. Lawrence repeats this idea 
when, echoing ‘Dover Beach’, he affirms that, ‘In the weakness of 
earth’s life was mirrored the strength of heaven, so vast, so 
beautiful, so strong’ (512). Throughout Seven Pillars, the desert 
landscapes teflect Lawrence’s seared soul; and in the scene where 
he is forced to execute the Bedouin murderer to avoid a tribal 
blood feud, the weight of the climate and shape of the land, the 
constrictive and deathly gully, a ‘dank twilight place overgrown 
with weeds’ (182), becomes an active and threatening force. 

In Tolstoy’s early report from Sebastopol, which was too 
graphic to pass censorship and be published in full, he gently 
bathes the gory dead and wounded in a soft and splendid sunrise 
(an ironic resurrection) and removes us from the immediate scene 
of battle and carnage to a familiar world of peace, just as in the 
passage when Rostov’s horse is shot he contrasts the conflict and 
chaos of war with the eternal natural landscape, the ‘motionless 
earth’: 


Hundreds of mutilated, freshly bleeding bodies, which two 
hours before were full of hopes and of different desires, sub- 
lime ot humble, lay with stiffened limbs in the flowery and dew- 
bathed valley which separated the bastion from the intrench- 
ment, or on the smooth floor of the little mortuary chapel of 
Sebastopol. The dry lips of all these men murmured prayers, 
curses, ot groans. They crawled, they turned on their sides, 
some were abandoned among the corpses of the blossom- 
strewn valley, others lay on stretchers, on cots, and on the damp 
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floor of the field-hospital. Notwithstanding all this, the heavens 
shed their morning light over Mount Saponné as on the preced- 
ing days, the sparkling stars grew pale, a white mist rose from 
the sombre and plaintively swelling sea, the east grew purple 
with the dawn, and long, flame-colored clouds stretched along 
the blue horizon. As on the days before, the grand torch 
mounted slowly, powerful and proud, promising joy, love and 
happiness to the awakened world.!° 


And in an important passage in War and Peace, Tolstoy describes 
his complex reaction to the casualties of battle: 


Some tens of thousands of men lay sacrificed in various pos- 
tures and uniforms on the fields and meadows . . . where for 
hundreds of years the peasants . . . had harvested their crops and 
grazed their cattle. At the ambulance station the grass and 
earth were soaked with blood for two acres round. . . . Over all 
the plain, at first so bright and gay with its glittering bayonets 
and puffs of smoke in the morning sunshine, there hung now a 
dark cloud of damp mist and smoke, and a strange, sour smell 
of saltpetre and blood. Storm clouds had gathered, and a 
drizzling rain began to fall on the dead, on the wounded, on the 
panic-stricken, and exhausted, and hesitating soldiers. It 
seemed to say: “Enough, enough; cease. ... Consider. What are 
you doing ?’ (771) 

One of the greatest scenes in Seven Pillars occurs shortly after 
Lawrence shoots his own camel and just before the capture of 
Aqaba, when he arranges the ivory Turkish bodies beneath the 
moonlight: 


The dead men looked wonderfully beautiful. The night was 
shining gently down, softening them into new ivory. Turks 
were white-skinned on their clothed parts, much whiter than 
the Arabs; and these soldiers had been very young. Close round 
them lapped the dark wormwood, now heavy with dew, in 
which the ends of the moonbeams sparkled like sea-spray. The 
corpses seemed flung so pitifully on the ground, huddled any- 
how in low heaps. Surely if straightened they would be com- 
fortable at last. So I put them all in order, one by one, very 
wearied myself, and longing to be of these quiet ones, not of the 
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restless, noisy, aching mob up the valley, quarrelling over the 
plunder, boasting of their speed and strength to endure God 
knew how many toils and pains of this sort; with death, 
whether we won or lost, waiting to end the history. (308) 


These passages produce a feeling of pity and terror similar to 
what Walt Whitman experienced at the Civil War hospital, “It was 
a strange, solemn, and, with all its features of suffering and death, 
a sort of fascinating sight.’ 

Both Tolstoy and Lawrence impose a strange lyrical beauty, a 
tender ceremonial grandeur on grotesque scenes to contrast the 
permanent healing power of the sun and moon with the ephe- 
metal aberrations of mankind. As in Ecclesiastes, the generations 
pass away, but ‘the earth abideth forever’. The connotations of 
‘dark wormwood?’ recall the misery and affliction of Lamentations 
3 : 19; and Tolstoy’s final comment about the horror explains 
Lawrtence’s moving and pathetic (‘Surely if straightened’) be- 
haviour: his need to impose a kind of order after the chaos of the 
Arab plunder, his ritualistic and religious laying out of the corpses, 
his desire to relieve his own pain through a sacred and symbolic 
gesture of merging with the soft decomposing youths, his wish to 
ease his guilt and responsibility for what seem to be meaningless 
deaths. As in the earlier passages, Lawrence implies what Tolstoy 
expresses directly (‘enough, cease’), and his more metaphoric and 
intensely self-conscious style reveals that requisite ‘agony of 
carefulness’. The series of long O sounds becomes a lament and a 
requiem for the dead; and the simile, ‘moonbeams sparkled like 
sea-spray’, subtly emphasizes the value in the desert of the cleans- 
ing and baptismal properties of water. The essence of all three 
passages is a spiritual quality that ultimately affirms the sacredness 
of human life. 

In War and Peace Lawrence found literary techniques and moral 
attitudes which he carefully studied and assimilated. He was able 
to recreate Tolstoy’s epic grandeur and narrative energy, and to 
express a similar compassion for humanity, spiritual power and 
high idealism. Tolstoy’s novel gave Lawrence a form that enabled 
him to shape his material, to place his characters in action against 
a complex political and geographical background, and to see 
himself as a character performing an historical and imaginative 
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role. But he did not have Tolstoy’s healthiness, moderation and 
sanity; he shared Nietzsche’s pathological obsession with en- 
durance and suffering, nihilism and despair, destiny and will. In- 
fluenced by Tolstoy and Nietzsche, Lawrence produced a modern 
“introspection epic’ in which he was the incarnation of his own 
triumph—and of his own tragedy. 
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6 
Nietzsche and the Will to Power 


“The will is the strong blind man who carries on his 
shoulders the lame man who can see.’ 
Schopenhauer, The World as Will 
and Idea 


Just after he completed Seven Pillars of Wisdom Lawrence des- 
cribed the standard he had tried to attain: ‘I collected a shelf of 
“Titanic” books (those distinguished by greatness of spirit, ““sub- 
limity” as Longinus would call it): The Karamazovs, Zarathustra 
and Moby Dick. Well, my ambition was to make an English 
fourth.”! Lawrence’s book is of the order, if not the genius, of 
these works, for it shares their epic and idealistic vision and por- 
trays Melville’s exalted quest for the absolute with Dostoyevsky’s 
recondite and infernal soul-states. Nietzsche said that Dosto- 
yevsky was ‘the only psychologist from whom I had something to 
learn; he ranks among the most beautiful strokes of fortune in my 
life’,2 and the philosopher’s analysis of the Dionysian personality 
—morbid, masochistic, pathological; charismatic, passionate, pos- 
sessed—owes much to Dostoyevsky and strongly influenced 
Lawrence. Nietzsche’s ideas about suffering and knowledge, 
creative agony, self-overcoming and the supremacy of the will to 
power dominate and define the ideology of Seven Pillars. 

In ‘The Will to Power as Art’, a section of his final book, 
Nietzsche describes the three phases of the power of art, ‘the 
great stimulant to life’, which correspond very closely to the three 
phases of Lawrence’s life: intellectual, warrior, agonist. 


Art as the redemption of the man of knowledge—of those who see 
the terrifying and questionable character of existence, who want 
to see it, the men of tragic knowledge. 

Art as the redemption of the man of action—of those who not 
only see the terrifying and questionable character of existence 
but live it, want to live it, the tragic-warlike man, the hero. 
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Art as the redemption of the sufferer—as the way to states in 
which suffering is willed, transfigured, deified, where suffering 
is a form of great delight.® 


As we have seen, Lawrence first approached action through 
knowledge. His boyhood interest in military architecture, theory 
and history led to archaeology in Syria and Egypt, the map- 
ping of the Sinai Peninsula, and cartography and intelligence 
work at the Arab Bureau in Cairo before he set out for the Hejaz 
in October 1916. But once in Arabia, Lawrence, the ‘tragic- 
warlike man’, is annealed into knowledge and achieves his most 
acute intellectual and psychological perceptions when he suffers 
pain most acutely: when racked by disease, and when tortured by 
the Turkish Bey. 

The intense strain of fever and exhaustion, of boils and uneasy 
sleep, almost brings Lawrence to the breaking point at Abu 
Markha. ‘About ten days I lay in that tent, suffering a bodily 
weakness which made my animal self crawl away and hide till the 
shame was passed. As usual in such circumstances my mind 
cleared, my senses became more acute, and I began to think con- 
secutively about the Arab Revolt, as an accustomed duty to rest 
upon against the pain.”4 The result of this reflection is his brilliant 
theory of guerrilla warfare, the most lucid and theoretical chapter 
of the book. Nietzsche also experienced this creative agony and 
writes in Ecce Homo: “The perfect brightness and cheerfulness, 
even exuberance of the spirit, reflected in this work, is com- 
patible in my case not only with the most profound physiological 
weakness, but even with an excess of pain. In the midst of the 
torments that go with an uninterrupted three-day migraine, ac- 
companied by laborious vomiting of phlegm, I possessed a dialec- 
tician’s clarity par excellence and thought through with very cold 
blood matters for which under healthier circumstances I am not 
mountain-climber, not subtle, not co/d enough.’ Perhaps Law- 
rence and Nietzsche could never have reached the height of their 
cteative genius without suffering such torments. It is almost as if, 
in these agonizing moments, they become pure mind, disembodied 
from their corporal substance. 

But this similarity is more than biographical and literary (for 
their objective self-scrutiny in these experiences is extraordinary), 
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it is also philosophical. In Beyond Good and Evil, Nietzsche expands 
his famous aphorism, ‘what does not destroy us makes us 
stronger’: “The discipline of suffering, of great suffering—do you 
not know that only shis discipline has created all enhancements of 
man so far? [It is] that tension of the soul in unhappiness which 
cultivates its strength . . . its inventiveness and courage in endur- 
ing, petserveting, interpreting, and exploiting suffering.’ In The 
Will to Power he speaks of the ‘Intellectual nature of pain: it does 
not indicate what has been damaged at the moment, but the value 
of the damage in relation to the individual as a whole’;’ and in 
Zarathustra he proclaims, ‘with my own blood I increased my own 
knowledge’.8 

If endurance and pain lead to self-knowledge, it is the Nietz- 
schean will that transforms this knowledge into action and that 
thrusts Lawrence on his spiritual quest that leads to Damascus. 
He suffers dysentery and delirium, thirst and starvation, boils and 
bruises, stings and bites, broken bones and bullet wounds, torture 
and degradation. Yet the moment of perverse self-insight comes 
when the will is subdued by the unbearable brutality at Deraa. 
During the flogging Lawrence felt ‘a gradual cracking apart of my 
whole being by some too-great force whose waves rolled up my 
spine till they were pent within my brain, to clash terribly to- 
gether. ... They soon conquered my determination not to cry, but 
while my will ruled my lips I used only Arabic, and before the end 
a merciful sickness choked my utterance. At last when I was com- 
pletely broken, they seemed satisfied. . . . I remembered the cor- 
poral kicking with his nailed boot to get me up. . . . I remembered 
smiling at him, for a delicious warmth, probably sexual, was 
swelling through me’ (444). (The last verb is particularly brilliant 
and suggests at once tumescence and laceration.) But Lawrence 
would never forgive his will for succumbing to bodily pain. As 
Erik Erikson writes of the creative man, ‘he must court sickness, 
failure, or insanity, in order to test the alternative whether the 
established world will crush him, or whether he will disestablish a 
sector of this world’s outwotn fundaments and make a place for 
a new one’.® The Deraa chapter dramatizes the central conflict of 
the book where the will is crushed and the possibilities of creative 
freedom seem extinguished. 

The Dionysian personality is forged into self-knowledge 
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through pain. Though the Nietzschean artist experiences hysteria 
and morbidity, he balances them through a superabundant, re- 
cuperative strength. He seeks life raised to a higher power, life 
lived in danger. Like Zarathustra, ‘one must still have chaos in 
oneself to be able to give birth to a dancing star’.1° For Nietzsche 
the word Dionysian means ‘a reaching out beyond personality . .. 
across the abyss of transitoriness: a passionate-painful over- 
flowing into darker, fuller [states] . . . the feeling of the necessary 
unity of creation and destruction’.! The Dionysian process of 
self-overcoming and extreme freedom is expressed by Lawrence, 
as in Nietzsche, in the propulsion by the will to self-deification. 

Lawrence’s will toward divinity is habitually expressed in 
biblical language and manifested in a multitude of ways: in a 
saintly asceticism that virtually denies the body and uses self- 
immolation as a means to self-perfection; in a quest for wisdom 
through excess; in granting oneself the right to exceptional actions. 

These actions often extend to the divine powers of life and 
death: ‘whoever must be a creator always annihilates’.12 In The 
Will to Power Nietzsche states, ‘one would despise us if one 
thought we had not the strength to kill a man under certain cit- 
cumstances’.13 Seven Pillars bursts with violent deaths, and one of 
the great moments occurs when Lawrence again has fever and 
dysentery, when he is totally exhausted and subject ‘to sudden 
breaks of nerve’. A tribal feud erupts, a Bedouin is murdered, and 
the dead man’s family demands blood. Lawrence, ‘a stranger and 
kinless’, is forced to perform the execution to prevent extended 
vendettas. The deathly landscape, whose dried stream and narrow 
coffin-like walls symbolize the extinction of life, provides a proper 
setting for the inevitable murder, where both Lawrence and the 
Arab are anguished victims. 


I stood in the entrance and gave him a few moments’ delay 
which he spent crying on the ground. Then I made him rise and 
shot him through the chest. He fell down on the weeds shriek- 
ing, with the blood coming out in spurts over his clothes, and 
jerked about till he rolled nearly to where I was. I fired again, 
but was shaking so that I only broke his wrist. . . . His body 
shivered a little... . The wakeful night dragged over me, till, 
hours before dawn . . . they had to lift me into the saddle. (182) 
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This ritualistic sacrifice is repeated more terribly when, late in the 
book, Lawrence is forced to kill the wounded Farraj. 

Lawrence’s compassion intensifies the powerful theme of death. 
The violence and bloodshed are assuaged in that ghastly landscape 
where he arranges the Turkish corpses, and exacerbated in the 
final horrors of the hospital in Damascus whete the rats gnawed 
into the dead. ‘Here’s the smell of the blood still. All the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.’!¢ 

For both Nietzsche and Lawrence the will is supreme and the 
power impulse is employed as a creative force. Nietzsche first 
proclaims the doctrine of the will to power in the ‘self-overcom- 
ing’ chapter of Zarathustra: “That is your whole will, you who 
ate wisest: a will to power—when you speak of good and evil too, 
and of valuations. You still want to create the world before which 
you can kneel: that is your ultimate hope and intoxication.”}5 It was 
precisely with a Nietzschean will that Lawrence created his 
world, a new Arab empire. For he writes in the suppressed intro- 
ductory chapter of Seven Pillars, that he nourished ‘the hope that, 
by leading these Arabs madly in the final victory, I would estab- 
lish them, with arms in their hands, in a position so assured (if not 
dominant) that expediency would counsel to the Great Powers a 
fair settlement of their claims. In other words, I presumed (seeing 
no other leader with the will and the power) that I would survive the 
campaigns, and be able to defeat not merely the Turks on the 
battlefield, but my own country and its allies in the council- 
chamber.”!¢ And this, almost precisely, is what Lawrence achieved, 
by will, from nearly nothing. 

The supremacy of the will is affirmed by the force of its opposi- 
tion. As Nietzsche states. . . 


The will to power can manifest itself only against resistances; 
therefore it seeks that which resists it... . It is not the satisfac- 
tion of the will that causes pleasure .. . but rather the will’s 
forward thrust and again and again becoming master over that 
which stands in its way. The feeling of pleasure lies precisely in 
the dissatisfaction of the will, in the fact that the will is never 
satisfied unless it has opponents and resistance. 


This perception cuts to the core of Lawrence’s psychology: the 
masochistic, almost Sisyphean pleasure, in the resistance, the 
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subjection, and even the destruction of the will. In large 
measure, this is what Seven Pillars is about, and it explains a great 
deal of Lawrence’s later life. 

The opening lines of the ambiguous dedication to S.A. reveal 
the theme of his book: 


. .. I drew these tides of men into my hands and wrote 
my will across the sky in stars. 


Beginning with the arduous Aquaba campaign, the strain on the 
will to power becomes the dominant theme. As he begins that 
agonizing journey, ‘each rest [was] a blessed relaxation of my 
will strung to go on’; and at the camp of the Howeitat he concen- 
trated his powers on ‘reducing our wills to the single purpose’ of 
endurance and conquest (231, 260). Lawrence’s will endures until 
his torture at Deraa, where the violent trajectory of his life is bent. 
The Deraa experience taught Lawrence that the spirit is ulti- 
mately dependent on the body. His body and his spirit were 
broken and his will maimed, and he had to force himself ‘to push 
it through’. Lawrence’s profound comment on the Deraa episode, 
which he understood but could never accept, comes a few chapters 
later when he relates how ‘the practice of our revolt fortified the 
nihilist attitude in me. During it, we often saw men push them- 
selves or be driven to a cruel extreme of endurance: yet never was 
there an intimation of physical break. Collapse rose always from a 
moral weakness eating into the body, which of itself, without 
traitors from within, had no power over the will’ (468). Lawrence 
had sought to make himself pure will, independent of his body. 
But when he discovered that he possessed a perverse sexual 
nature, the ‘traitor within’, his will broke and ‘the citadel of his 
integrity’ was irrevocably lost. 

In post-war letters to close friends Lawrence was able to reflect 
retrospectively: ‘I am still puzzled as to how far the individual 
counts: a lot, I fancy, if he pushes the right way. ... Only a few 
men had honestly tried to be greater than mankind: and only their 
strainings and wrestlings really fill my stomach.’!8 But after Deraa, 
his will could no longer drive his body and his asceticism de- 
generated to a wish for annihilation: 


I was tired to death of free-will, and of many things besides 
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free-will. For a year and a half I had been in motion, riding a 
thousand miles each month upon camels: with added nervous 
hours in crazy aeroplanes, or rushing across country in power- 
ful cars. In the last five actions I had been hit, and my body so 
dreaded further pain that now I had to force myself under fire. 
Generally I had been hungry: lately always cold: and frost and 
dirt had poisoned my hurts into a festering mass of sores. How- 
ever, these worries would have taken their due petty place, in 
my despite of the body, and of my soiled body in particular, but 
for the rankling fraudulence which had to be my mind’s 
habit. ... My will had gone and I feared to be alone, lest the 
winds of circumstance, or power, or lust, blow my empty soul 
away.® (500-1) 


This is the tragic mood with which the book ends: the ultimate 
wisdom of his empty triumph is the clean escape of death, man’s 
‘last free will, a saving grace and measure of intolerable pain’. 

In passages in the Oxford text, omitted from the final edition, 
Lawrence shudders at ‘the almost insane tension of too-constant 
striving after an ideal’, and confesses that ‘my will, the worn 
instrument which had so long frayed our path, broke suddenly in 
my hand and fell useless. It told me that this Eastern chapter in 
my life was ended.’?° 

Lawrence’s most profound analysis of the question of will 
occurs in the extraordinary letters he wrote to Lionel Curtis from 
the animal lair of the Tank Corps barracks. “The burning out of 
freewill and self-respect and delicacy from a nature as violent as 
mine is bound to hurt a bit. . . . Free-will I’ve tried, and rejected: 
authority I’ve rejected . . . action I’ve rejected: and the intellectual 
life: and the receptive senses: and the battle of wits. They were all 
failures.’2! In this last passage Lawrence turns away finally from 
the first phases of his life and character in which he had achieved 
such extraordinary success: as a man of knowledge and a man of 
action. He had paid dearly for his triumphs and, in Nietzsche’s 
words, was transfigured into suffering. 

In The Will to Power Nietzsche prophetically proclaims ‘why the 
philosopher rarely turns out well’: 


His requirements include qualities that usually destroy a man: 


I. a tremendous multiplicity of qualities; he must be a brief 
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abstract of man, of all man’s higher and lower desires: danger 
from antitheses, also from disgust at himself; 

z. he must be inquisitive in the most various directions: 
danger of going to pieces; 

3. he must be just and fair in the highest sense, but profound 
in love, hate (and injustice), too; 

4. he must be not only a spectator, but also a legislator: judge 
and judged (to the extent that he is a brief abstract of the 
world); 

5. extremely multifarious, yet firm and hard. Supple.2? 


Torn from within by the antithesis between body and will, nihil- 
ism and idealism, a Faustian seeker to the extremes of madness, a 
Renaissance hero with the capacities of Ulysses, Lawrence, more 
than any other modern figure, represents an intellectual adoption 
and actual embodiment of Nietzsche’s ideas. Forcing himself to 
the limits of human endurance, Lawrence is ultimately destroyed 
by his Dionysian chaos and becomes a kind of burnt-out Zara- 
thustra, though not before he has created a ‘new Asia’. 
Nietzsche and Lawrence are truly titanic figures, distinguished 
by greatness of spirit, whose isolation and agony forces their 
eccentric genius into nihilism and destruction: Lawrence’s retreat 
in the R.A.F. is the symbolic equivalent of Nietzsche’s insanity. 
As Lawrence confessed to Lionel Curtis from the Tank Corps, 
‘This sort of thing must be madness, and sometimes I wonder 
how far mad I am, and if a mad-house would not be my next (and 
merciful) stage. Merciful compared with this place, which hurts 
me, body and soul.’28 Both Nietzsche and Lawrence escaped from 
loneliness, disease and despair into a degrading abyss. When, 
writes Lawrence, the will can no longer painlessly lead to the 
oblivion of activity ‘there seemed a certainty in degradation, a 
final safety (562)... sometimes we wish for chains as a variety’.4 
In Zarathustra’s words, “To those who are as restless as you, even 
a jail will at last seem bliss. Have you ever seen how imprisoned 
ctiminals sleep ? They sleep calmly, enjoying their new security.’ 


III 
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Sexual Pathology 


‘How can he be clean that is born of a woman ?’ 


Job 


‘That is the flesh, that is what I hate, and what 


makes me wish to die.’ 
General Charles Gordon 


Nietzsche’s theory that the will to power could dominate corporal 
needs and be employed as a creative force, not only gave Lawrence 
ideological support for his leadership of the Arab Revolt but also 
reinforced his hatred of the body. In a late chapter of Seven Pillars 
on the Turkish hospital, he writes of the ‘slow physical corrup- 
tion, a piecemeal rotting of the envelope of flesh about the hope- 
less spirit longing to escape’.t And in his play So/diers, Rolf 
Hochhuth quotes Lawrence’s statement that, ‘We racked ourselves 
with inherited remorse for the flesh-indulgence of our gross birth, 
striving to pay for it through a lifetime of misery.”* Much of Law- 
rence’s life was an unsuccessful attempt to subjugate his body, and 
he tried to escape the humiliation of the physical “Everything 
bodily is now hateful to me’) through starvation, asceticism, 
masochism and even flagellation. To test and prove his will he 
would sometimes resort to trials of physical endurance, a de- 
gradation of the body that throws the mind into greater relief. St 
John Philby reports that on a freezing train ride through Jordan 
in 1921, ‘we travelled ourselves on the engine, cowering as near 
the boiler as possible against the icy wind and driving sleet. Law- 
rence stood out on the dashboard the whole journey of three or 
four hours’.® 

Lawrence’s revulsion in the Tank Corps from the raw, lecherous 
carnality and the ‘animal reek here which keeps me awake at night 
with the horror that mankind should be like it’,4 is very similar to 
Gulliver’s horror and astonishment when he observes in the 
abominable Yahoo a disturbing likeness to himself. Leonard 
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Woolley relates that in Syria Lawrence ‘came to a village where a 
number of Kurdish girls were drawing water from the well, and 
asked for a drink. ... One bold hussy pulled open his shirt to see 
if his skin was white all over; and soon, with shrieks of laughter, 
they were all about him determined to see more, until he escaped 
almost stripped. He could not take it as a joke."® Lawrence’s 
sexual shock is remarkably like Gulliver’s after he is attacked when 
bathing by a female Yahoo: ‘now I could no longer deny that I 
was a real Yahoo, in every Limb and Feature, since the Females 
had a natural Propensity to me as one of their own Species’.® 

The bitter and enigmatic personality of Jonathan Swift provides 
a suggestive analogy to the divided Lawrence. Swift, a post- 
humous child and Lawrence, an illegitimate one, had radically 
disturbed and covertly hostile relationships with their parents. 
Rach had a proud and anguished character, a horror of the physi- 
cal side of life, a compulsive cleanliness, a perverse sexual attitude; 
and a considerable achievement in both literature and politics, a 
number of brilliant and powerful friends, a soaring ambition briefly 
gratified and then permanently disappointed. The last part of their 
lives were spent in obscurity, amidst humble and adoring medio- 
Crities. 

Lawrence’s mother was the dominant influence in his life. She too 
was an illegitimate child, brought up under the rigorous regimen 
of Presbyterian puritanism which she powerfully impressed on her 
son. She was sent to Ireland as a young woman to be a maid in the 
house of Sir Thomas Chapman, Lawrence’s father, who had long 
been married to an unstable, unattractive and unsympathetic 
woman. Though passion momentarily overcame repression when 
she ran off with Sir Thomas (who could never obtain a divorce), 
she soon reverted to an even more fanatical religion as the ‘sinful’ 
birth of her five sons repeated her mother’s ‘crime’ and intensified 
her own fears of eternal damnation. Lawrence’s father died during 
the influenza epidemic of 1919; and in 1922, when she was 61 
yeats old, the strong-willed Sarah Lawrence continued her 
penance, joined her eldest son Bob, and became a missionary in 
China. She died in 1959 at the age of 98. 

The origins of Lawrence’s sexual pathology can be clarified by 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, for both Hamlet and Lawrence react to the 
guilt-ridden, irregular marriage of their mothers, to whom they 
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are unusually close, with a violent sexual revulsion. Hamlet’s 
nauseated condemnation of living 


In the rank sweat of an enseaméd bed, 
Stewed in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty 

(III. iv. 92-4) 


is an accurate portrayal of Lawrence’s sexual morbidity and of the 
impossibility of escaping the ‘corruption of lust’. As D. H. Law- 
rence writes of the tortured Prince, ‘A sense of corruption in the 
flesh makes Hamlet frenzied, for he will never admit that it is his 
own flesh.’? 

Undoubtedly disturbed by his parents’ sexual relationship, 
Lawrence adopted David Hogarth as a ‘purer’ surrogate father® 
and Charlotte Shaw as his substitute mother. Lawrence felt he 
could confide in the older married woman (he believed women are 
unfortunate when they have sexual relations with men)® and Mrs 
Shaw was 65 when she first met Lawrence in 1922, the year his 
mother left for China. Charlotte Shaw, who shared Lawrence’s 
idea of ‘sexlessness’ and inviolate virginity, never slept with her 
husband, Bernard Shaw. Lawrence established a surprising inti- 
macy with her, adopted her name in 1925, and made some extra- 
ordinary revelations about his family and himself in his letters to 
her. 


My mother [was] brought up as a child of sin in the Island of 
Skye by a bible-thinking Presbyterian, then a nurse maid, then 
‘guilty’ (in her judgement) of taking my father from his wife 
[and four daughters]... . My father was on the large scale, 
tolerant, experienced, grand, rash, humoursome . . . a spend- 
thrift, a sportsman, and a hard rider and drinker. . . . She was 
wholly wrapped up in my father . . . whom she kept as her 
trophy of power. Also she was a fanatical housewife. ... To 
justify herself, she remodeled my father, making him a tee- 
totaler. ... They thought always that they were living in sin, 
and that we would someday find it out. Whereas I knew it be- 
fore I was ten, and they never told me; till after my father’s 
death something I said showed mother that I knew, and didn’t 
care a straw. ... I havea terror of her knowing anything about 
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my feelings, or convictions, or way of life. If she knew they 
would be damaged: violated: no longer mine. You see, she would 
not hesitate to understand them: and I do not understand them, 
and do not want to. ... Knowledge of her will prevent my 
ever making any woman a mother, and the cause of children. I 
think she suspects this... . They should not have borne children.” 


This remarkable letter from the normally reticent Lawrence 
reveals a number of crucial points. It is clear that the withdrawn 
and ascetic Lawrence inherited few of his father’s grand and 
magnificent characteristics and a great many of his mother’s. After 
considerable conflict, the mother totally dominated and com- 
pletely transformed the father, who was not merely a drinker but 
a hopeless drunkard," and her sons too became trophies of her 
authoritarian power. Her fanaticism manifested itself not only in 
religion but also in the extremes of cleanliness and discipline, and 
she often usurped the father’s role and punished her sons with 
humiliating whippings on their bare bodies. Lawrence tried to 
escape from his parents’ discord by moving to a small cottage in 
the garden, and he joined the artillery in 1906 because of trouble 
at home and ‘did eight months before being bought out’.1* Law- 
rence grew up in an atmosphere of overwhelming sin and guilt, 
and discovered the source of this guilt just as he was entering the 
vulnerable period of adolescence. His statement that he ‘didn’t 
care a straw’ is a rather unconvincing whistling in the dark. It is 
difficult to assess (but easy to underestimate) the influence of 
Lawrence’s illegitimacy on his personality, but it must have inten- 
sified, if not determined, his odd combination of shy reserve and 
provocative aggressiveness, his intense alienation and isolation, 
and his sense of shame and degradation. (He could have been the 
recognized son of a baronet, and was never acknowledged by his 
father’s family even after his achievements made him famous. 
This sensitivity about the stigma of illegitimacy is portrayed in 
Conrad’s Under Western Eyes where Razumoy, the son of the aloof 
Prince Kirylo, “was as lonely in the world as a man swimming in 
the deep sea’.)#8 

The letter to Charlotte Shaw also shows that Lawrence felt his 
mother threateningly close to him, and because she was able to 
pierce the core of his inner self, he had to erect a barrier of secrecy 
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to protect himself from her.14 (The lengthy descriptions of castles 
in the Home Letters are an attempt to maintain a formal distance 
from his mother.) Because of their strong similarity, Lawrence 
developed a keen insight into his mother’s puritanical shame and 
guilt. This perception did not liberate him from his mother’s 
feelings, but led him to revulsion and disgust that prevented him 
from ever having sexual relations with women. He proudly pro- 
claims his virginity and rejects the dirty feeling of sex, in an un- 
published letter to Robert Graves; and in another letter to Char- 
lotte Shaw, speaks of a woman’s unbearable humiliation in sexual 
union.1® In Seven Pillars, Lawtence’s response to the realities of 
heterosexual relations was either a rather naive and unconvincing 
dismissal of the unhygienic pleasure of our comic reproductive 
processes (348), or a horrified revulsion: ‘I asked how they could 
look with pleasure on children, embodied proofs of their consum- 
mated lust?’’? (496). He admired the Greek epitaph, ‘Here I lie of 
Tarsus/Never having married, and would that my father had not.’ 

A second letter to Charlotte Shaw, written a year later, revives 
the earlier themes of his mother’s dominance, his frightening 
similarity to her, his ambivalent attraction-repulsion, her probing 
search into his privacy, her vicarious existence in her children’s 
lives, and her insatiable demand for love, especially after the death 
of two sons in the war. 


She is monumental really: and so unlike you. Probably she is 
exactly like me; otherwise we wouldn’t so hanker after one 
another, whenever we ate wise enough to keep apart. Her 
letters are things I dread, and she always asks for more of mine 
(I try to write monthly: but we haven’t a subject we dare to be 
intimate upon: so they are spavined things) and hates them 
when they come, as they do, ever so rarely. I think I’m afraid of 
letting her get, ever so little, inside the circle of my integrity: 
and she is always hammering and sapping to come in. A very 
dominant person: only old now, and, so my brother says, very 
much less than she had been. She has lived so in her children, & 
in my father, that she cannot relieve herself, upon herself, and 
from herself, at all. And it isn’t right to cry out to your children 
for love. They are prevented by the walls of time and function, 
from loving their parents.18 
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Lawrence’s language in these two letters is strikingly close to 
his description of his torture and tape at Deraa. His mothet’s 
‘sapping’ is a metaphor of siege and assault, and also has the sug- 
gestion of sexual debilitation. Lawrence’s terror that ‘if she knew 
[his feelings] they would be damaged: violated: no longer mine’ 
and his fear ‘of letting her get . . . inside the circle of my integrity’ 
is emotionally and psychologically connected to the last sentence 
of the Deraa chapter: ‘the passing days confirmed how in Deraa 
that night the citadel of my integrity had been irrevocably lost’. 
The greatest childhood fear of his mother was realized in the most 
horrible and degrading moment of Lawrence’s life. 

The violation at Deraa is the core of Seven Pillars as well as of 
Lawrence’s life, and like Proust, Lawrence subjects this experience 
to a minute and introspective analysis, as if he wanted his mind to 
be an objective observer of his flesh’s suffering in order to under- 
stand it and make it bearable. This crucial moment, what Erik 
Erikson calls “The Event’, or synthesis, culmination and turning 
point of a lifetime’s experience, was extremely difficult for him to 
record; and even Lawrence, with his capacity for Proustian self- 
revelation, was unable to write the distinct truth and was forced 
to portray it obliquely. As he says in a moving letter to Edward 
Garnett: 


If that Detaa incident whose treatment you call severe and 
serene (the second sounds like a quaint failure to get my im- 
pressions across, but I know what you feel) had happened to 
yourself you would not have recorded it. I have a face of brass 
perhaps, but I put it into print very reluctantly, last of all the 
pages I sent to the press. For weeks I wanted to burn it in the 
manuscript: because I could not tell the story face to face with 
anyone, and I think I'll feel sorry, when I next meet you, that 
you know it. The sort of man I have always mixed with doesn’t 
so give himself away.}® 


Chapter 80 on Deraa, in which Lawrence discusses his greatest 
personal failure, appears within the context of Book 6, which 
narrates his greatest military failure: his inability to destroy the rail- 
way bridges in the Yarmuk Valley. And chapter 80, the antithesis 
of his triumphs at Aqaba, Jerusalem and Damascus, is closely re- 
lated to the avenging massacre of the Deraa police battalion in the 
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battle of Tafas, where Lawrence ordered that no prisoners be 
taken. 

In this chapter, Lawrence describes his torture with a nearly 
intolerable precision that has become a model for the torture 
scenes in books like Days of Wrath and 1984. Disguised as a Cir- 
cassian, Lawrence is captured on a reconnaissance behind enemy 
lines, and after violently rejecting the depraved assault of a 
Turkish colonel, he is tortured into submission. A soldier 


began to lash me madly across and across with all his might, 
while I locked my teeth to endure this thing which lapped itself 
like flaming wire about my body. .. . [I] could feel only the 
shapeless weight of pain, not tearing claws, for which I had 
prepared, but a gradual cracking apart of my whole being by 
some too-gteat force whose waves rolled up my spine till they 
were pent within my brain, to clash terribly together. ... [The 
men] would squabble for the next turn, ease themselves, and 
play unspeakably with me. ... A hard white ridge, like a rail- 
way, darkening slowly into crimson, leaped over my skin at the 
instant of each stroke, with a bead of blood where two ridges 
crossed. As the punishment proceeded the whip fell more and 
more upon existing weals, biting blacker or more wet, till my 
flesh quivered with accumulated pain, and with terror of the next 
blow coming. . . . At last I was completely broken. (444-5) 


The sadistic ingenuity of the depraved torturers is as fearful as 
humiliation, suffering or death; and this extreme moment re- 
presents the ultimate punishment for the accumulated fear and 
guilt—personal, political and military—of a lifetime. As in Kafka’s 
Penal Colony, the crime is literally imprinted on the body of the 
victim. The fissured waves of spinal pain recall the ‘waves of 
feeling’ evoked in the first chapter and the ‘waves that had been 
dashing themselves against the coasts of flesh’ in the third, and 
synthesize Lawrence’s intense guilt about his supposed betrayal of 
the Arab Revolt. The ‘flaming wire’ and ‘railway darkening into 
crimson’ reflect not only his unsuccessful detonations but also his 
guilt about the deaths of innocent civilians who had been killed 
by his successful railway explosions. The homosexual rape (‘ease 
themselves’) leads to the terrifying realization that a part of him 
wants to be sodomized. 
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In Seven Pillars, Lawrence is taken to the Turkish Bey who ‘re- 
jected me in haste, as a thing too torn and bloody for his bed’ 
(445), and who instead of Lawrence takes a Turkish soldier for his 
pleasure. But in an agonizing letter to Charlotte Shaw, Lawrence 
admits the truth: that he lost his nerve and sexually surrendered 
when he could no longer bear the pain. 


You instance my night in Deraa. Well, I’m always afraid of 
being hurt: and to me, while I live, the force of that night will 
lie in the agony which broke me, and made me surrender. ... 
For fear of being hurt, or rather to earn five minutes respite 
from a pain which drove-me mad, I gave away the only posses- 
sion we ate born into the world with—our bodily integrity. It’s 
an unforgivable matter, an irrecoverable position: and it’s that 
which has made me forswear decent living, and the exercise of 
my not-contemptible wits and talents. 

You may call this morbid: but think of the offence, and the 
intensity of my brooding over it for these years. It will hang 
about me while I live, and afterwards if our personality survives. 
Consider wandering among the decent ghosts, hereafter, 
crying ‘unclean, unclean!’?° 


The phrase, ‘will hang about me’, is an allusion to the albatross in 
“The Ancient Mariner’, and the final words refer to the pariah-leper 
in Leviticus 13 : 45 who rends his clothes, bares his head, covers 
his lips, and cries ‘unclean, unclean’ through the deserted streets. 
Like the leper, Lawrence feels he is to blame for his uncleanness. 

The torture at Deraa completely destroyed Lawrence’s ela- 
borately constructed network of defences and exposed his all-too- 
human vulnerability. This assault by the despised Turkish enemy 
on his point of greatest weakness, his sexual core, subverted his 
will and powers of endurance, betrayed the high ideals of the 
dedicatory poem to S.A. (‘the inviolate house as a memory to 
you’), and ravished the bodily integrity and precious virginity. 
Lawrence told Graves that he suffers ‘a loss of integrity’*4 when 
physically touched, and his strong sense of protective purity and 
cleanness, his virginal ideal of ‘Noli me tangere’, is vitally con- 
nected to his definition of himself. In the midst of this torture, the 
ambiguous algolagnia and homosexuality of the illegitimate, 
celibate?? and ascetic Lawrence, are suddenly revealed: 
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I remembeted the corporal kicking with his nailed boot... 
[and] remembered smiling idly at him, for a delicious warmth, 
probably sexual, was swelling through me. (445) 


In this terrifying epiphany Lawrence overcomes his obsessive 
childhood fear of pain and becomes like the Arabs, for whom 
pain was ‘a solvent, a cathartic, almost a decoration, to be fairly 
worn while they survived it’ (466). But the punishment for this 
perverse pleasure is instantaneous: 


He flung up his arm and hacked with the full length of his whip 
into my groin. This doubled me half-over, screaming, or 
rather, trying impotently to scream, only shuddering through 
my open mouth. ... Another slash followed. A roaring, and 
my eyes went black: while within me the core of life seemed 
to heave slowly up through the rending nerves, expelled from 
its body by this last indescribable pang. (445) 


During the preliminary perversions, Lawrence had kicked the 
Bey in the testicles, and it seems clear from this passage that ‘the 
core of life’ which heaves up slowly like an orgasm, is Law- 
rence’s oblique metaphorical revelation that the unbearable pain 
in his sexual organs forced him to give in to the rape. The lost 
citadel of his integrity (in its root meaning: soundness, health, 
purity and honesty) is his spiritual destruction. 

In White Jacket, a novel that Lawrence read and admired, Mel- 
ville describes two possible reactions to flogging. In some men, 
the ‘feeling of the innate dignity remaining untouched, though 
outwardly the body be scarred for the whole term of the natural 
life, is one of the hushed things, buried among the holiest priva- 
cies of the soul’; but the weaker and less fortunate victim, like 
Lawrence, ‘is never the man he was before, but, broken and shat- 
tered to the marrow of his bones, sinks into death before his 
time’.?? Jock Chambers, a close friend of Lawrence during his 
years in the R.A.F. has told me that Lawrence was completely 
shattered when he enlisted, and writes that, “When asleep he 
continually repeated a horrible experience of his war-time 
days.’24 
~ One of the ways that Lawrence could come to terms with his 
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body was through a kind of Greek idealization (inspired by 
Achilles and Patroclus) of male love. This homosexual union in an 
exclusively masculine society, represented in Seven Pillars by the 
love of Farraj and Daud, Lawrence considered more honest, inno- 
cent and spiritual than heterosexual love. Mrs Lawrence in a 
deceptively wholesome statement, told Robert Graves, “We could 
never be bothered with girls in our house’;?5 and for Lawrence, 
the Arab Revolt was a recreation of this domestic atmosphere, for 
‘there was nothing female in the Arab movement, but the camels’ 
(214). In an essay on Arabia Deserta, the homosexual novelist, 
Norman Douglas, coyly writes that, “We could have been given 
glimpses into certain secret things, certain customs of profound 
significance in Oriental life and of interest to the European 
students. Doughty, with a kind of maidenly modesty, barely hints 
at their existence.’*® Lawrence amply provides what Doughty 
omits, and portrays the permissive atmosphere of Arabic male 
love, first made notorious in Gide’s Ihe Immoralist, where young 
Arab boys reveal their golden nudity beneath soft, flowing 
robes. 

Male passion had to be satisfied in the desert, sometimes through 
bestiality with the flocks of sheep or with the raddled meat of 
prostitutes. In the very first chapter Lawrence challenges conven- 
tional morality and writes of ‘friends quivering together. . . with 
intimate hot limbs in supreme embrace’. For Lawrence, the clean, 
indifferent male bodies are not only a comparatively pure alterna- 
tive to venereal disease, but also have the advantage of providing 
political as well as sexual unity. Lawrence’s desire for ‘these part- 
nerships of man and man, to supply human nature with more than 
the contact of flesh with flesh’ (507), was realized not only in his 
writing but also in his life, where there is continual evidence of 
homosexuality, especially with Sheik Ahmed. 

Lawrence also attracted a number of sensitive, intelligent and 
cteative men (as well as elderly maternal women), and had ex- 
tremely close friendships with Vyvyan Richards and Ernest 
Altounyan (both of whom have suggested they were in love with 
Lawrence); with the homosexual writers James Hanley, Frederic 
Manning and E. M. Forster; and with young airmen like the 
beautiful, blond and blue-eyed R. A. Guy (whom he called 
‘Rabbit’ or ‘Poppet’) and to whom he writes: ‘My pleasure in the 
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R.A.F. was partly, largely, due to the pleasure I got from your 
blue and yellow self: and I owe you a deep debt for many happy 
times.”27 

Lawrence’s sexual surrender at Deraa and his homosexuality 
that was so inextricably a part of it led to a desire for self-punish- 
ment and humiliation. Lawrence told Lionel Curtis that his 
masochism remains and will remain, and emphasizes that self- 
degradation is his aim. ‘I long for people to look down on me and 
despise me,’ he writes to Charlotte Shaw, ‘and I’m too shy to take 
the filthy steps which would publicly shame me, and put me in 
their contempt.’2§ 

This intense desire for self-degradation manifested itself in two 
significant ways. First, Lawrence abandoned the unlimited possi- 
bilities of a career in public life and voluntarily returned to his 
mother’s class (the class that ‘gave themselves away’) in the ‘lay 
monasticism’ of the masculine military ranks: ‘I’m afraid (physi- 
cally afraid) of other men: their animal spirits seem to me the most 
terrible companions to haunt a man... . What is it that makes me 
so damnably sensitive and so ready to cry out, and yet so ready to 
incur more pain ?’?® Secondly, while serving in the Tank Corps in 
1923, Lawrence persuaded a young Scotsman, John Bruce, to 
flog him at regular intervals, sometimes on the anniversary of the 
Deraa torture, over the extended period of eleven years. This 
ritualistic flagellation revived the sexual pleasure as well as the 
sexual guilt of Deraa, but obviously did not bring the redemption 
that the medieval flagellants hoped to achieve. To appreciate the 
true horror of these floggings, which are impossible to imagine 
fully, one should read Proust’s portrayal of a similar scene in The 
Past Recaptured: the ruthless self-induced whipping of the Baron 
de Charlus in the male brothel of Jupien.®° 

Though the precise reasons for Lawrence’s scourging are 
complex and obscure, it is likely that the series of beatings exem- 
plify the ‘repetition-compulsion’ which Freud discusses in Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle and relates to the death-instinct. The whip- 
pings are a re-enactment of Lawrence’s terrible traumatic guilt, 
and allow him to redeem his eternal and existential debt by endur- 
ing what had once crushed his body and spirit, and to displace the 
death-instinct with self-punishment instead of self-destruction. 

The desire for death is a powerful theme in Seven Pillars (‘in- 
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stinct said die’): in the opening lines to S.A. (“Death seemed my 
servant on the road .. .”), in his weary longing to be among the 
quiet and strangely beautiful corpses that he carefully arranges, 
and in his desire, after the destruction of his will, to have the 
winds blow his empty soul away (502). This death wish could be 
displaced but never eliminated, and was embodied in the frenetic 
speed passage in “Ihe Road’ section of the masochistic Mint and 
finally realized in the pointless and fatal motor cycle accident of 
May 1935. 

Lawrence’s death wish is significantly related to his passion for 
personal cleanliness and to his love of baths (his one sensual in- 
dulgence) as well as to the important theme of cleanness in Seven 
Pillars. Lawrence often describes the desert as clean (‘the desert 
landscape cleansed me’), and it is a strong contrast to the ‘filth’ 
(blood, vomit and sperm) that is wiped off Lawrence as he lies 
‘retching and sobbing for mercy’ after his flogging. In the last 
chapter of Seven Pillars Lawrence, on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown after the ultimate horrors of the Turkish hospital, 
laughs hysterically at an Australian major who then smacks him 
in the face. This symbolic slap recalls the slap of the Bey’s bed- 
room slipper across his face before the torture at Deraa, and from 
this moment Lawrence becomes ‘so stained in estimation that 
afterward nothing in the world would make him feel clean’ (659). 
Only death ‘would be a clean escape’. The epigraph stamped on 
the cover of the book—‘the sword also means clean-ness and 
death’—reinforces Lawrence’s connection of cleanness with 
death, rather than with life. He specifically associates birth with 
uncleanness and filth, and invites the astonished Arabs to imagine 
the birth of children, who ‘crawl worm-like out of the mother [a] 
bloody, blinded thing’ (496). The core of Lawrence’s, and Swift’s, 
sexual pathology is their inability to accept the natural life-pro- 
cesses of birth and sex which are inevitably linked with women, 
and the terrible paradox that man is born between urine and 
faeces, that ‘Love has pitched his mansion in/The place of excre- 
ment.’ 

Lawrtence’s inability to accept this physiological fact is a cause 
of his sexual pathology: his hatred of the body, masochism, fear of 
his mother, revulsion from heterosexual love, and his homo- 
sexuality. All these are synthesized in one of his strangest and 
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most revealing descriptions: an “excremental vision’ of a clogged 
women’s toilet on the troop ship to India that has ‘the horror of 
almost final squalidity’ and exhibits the same inverted idealism as 
Swift’s “The Lady’s Dressing Room’. The sergeant 


strides boldly to the latrine: ‘Excuse me’ unshyly to two shrink- 
ing women. ‘God,’ he jerked out, ‘flooded with shit—where’s 
the trap?’ .. . The ordure rippled over his boots. Up his right 
sleeve, baring a forearm hairy as a mastiff’s grey leg, knotted 
with veins, and a gnarled hand: thrust it deep in, groped, 
pulled out a moist white bundle. ‘Open that port’ and out it 
splashed into the night. ‘You’d think they’d have had some 
other place for their sanitary towels. Bloody awful show.’#! 


‘Bloody’ is both literal and metaphorical, though Lawrence feels it 
is not ‘human to go very far into the mechanism of life’. The 
disgust and revulsion of this passage express Lawrence’s extreme 
Swiftian misanthropy—‘had the world been mine I’d have left out 
animal life upon it’**—that leads directly and inevitably to a 
Nietzschean elimination of ordinary, unclean, birthing human 
beings: ‘What is wanted is a new master species—birth control for 
us, to end the human race in fifty years—and then a clear field for 
some cleaner mammal. I suppose it must be mammal.’#4 
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quoted in John Mack, “T. E. Lawrence: A Study in Heroism and 

Conflict’, American Journal of Psychiatry, 125 (February 1969), 

1089. For greater clarity I] have rearranged the contents of this 

letter. 

Letter from Lionel Curtis to General Sir Henry Jackson, 21 

September 1951, in All Souls College, Oxford. 

B. H. Liddell Hart, typescript of a talk with Lawrence, 12 May 

1929, in the Humanities Research Center, University of Texas. 

The phrases about his parents’ discord are omitted from T. £. 

Lawrence to His Biographers Robert Graves and Liddell Hart, Il 

(New York, 1963), 24. 

Joseph Conrad, Under Western Eyes (New York: Anchor, 1963), 

p. 7. 

For a similar expression of this feeling, see Lawrence’s letter to 

RK. M. Forster, 8 September 1927, in Letters, p. 537. 

Letter to Robert Graves, 6 November 1928, Houghton Library. 

Letter to Charlotte Shaw, 10 June 1924, British Museum Addi- 

tional MSS 45903. 

For a fuller statement of this very important idea about an original sin 

that precedes not only birth but also conception, see Lawrence’s rather 

notorious and Pauline letter to Lionel Curtis, 27 March 1923, in 

Letters, p. 414: 
But surely the world would be more clean if we were dead or 
mindless? We are all guilty alike, you know. You wouldn’t 
exist, I wouldn’t exist, without this carnality. Everything with 
flesh in its mixture is the achievement of a moment when the 
lusty thought of Hut 12 has passed to action and conceived: and 
isn’t it true that the fault of birth rests somewhat on the child? I be- 
lieve it’s we who led our parents on to bear us, and it’s our 
unborn children who make our flesh itch. A filthy business all 
of it. (Italics mine.) 

The first stanza of Robert Graves’s ‘Children of Darkness’, pub- 
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lished in Whipperginny the same year as Lawrence’s letter from the 
Tank Corps barracks, is a poetic rendering of the idea that Law- 
rence must have discussed with his younger friend Graves: 

We spurred our parents to the kiss, 

Though doubtfully they shrank from this— 

Day had no courage to review 

What lusty dark alone might do: 

Then we were joined from their caress 

In heat of midnight, one from two. 
Letter to Charlotte Shaw, 8 May 1928, quoted in Janet Dunbar, 
“T. E. Lawrence’, Mrs. G.B.S.: A Portrait (New York, 1963), p. 
267. 
Letters, p. 358 (22 August 1922). 
Letter to Charlotte Shaw, 26 March 1924, British Museum Addi- 
tional MSS 45903.4, quoted in Mack, pp. 1089-90. 
I. E. Lawrence to His Biographers, 1. 71. 
In a revealing letter to Eric Kennington, Lawrence writes that 
celibacy is unnatural and unwholesome, and he uses the fellatio- 
image of snakes sucking their own tails to show how it can easily 
lead to sex-perversion (15 September 1927, in the University of 
Texas). 
Herman Melville, White Jacket (New York: Evergreen, 1959); pp. 
142, 350. 
A. E, Chambers, 7. E. Lawrence By His Friends, p. 340. 
Quoted in Robert Graves, Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure 
(New York, 1928), pp. 2-3. 
Norman Douglas, “Arabia Deserta’, Experiments (London, 1926), 


(p. 16n. 


Letter to R. A. Guy, 17 September 1923, Houghton Library. 
There are seven other similar letters to Guy in the Library. See my 
essay ‘E. M. Forster and T. E. Lawrence: A Friendship’, South 
Atlantic Quarterly, 69 (Spring 1970), 205-216. 

Letter to Charlotte Shaw, ?1926, quoted in Phillip Knightley and 

Colin Simpson, The Secret Lives of Lawrence of Arabia (New York, 

1970), p. 292. 

Letters, p. 380. (To Edward Garnett, 12 November 1922.) 

See Marcel Proust, The Past Recaptured, II (New York, 1932), 955: 
I heard the cracking of a whip, probably made still more cutting 
with nails, for I heard cries of pain. . . . Chained to a bed like 
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Prometheus to his rock, and being beaten by Maurice with a 
cat-o’-nine tails, which was, as a matter of fact, studded with 
nails, I saw before me M. de Charlus, bleeding all over and 
covered with welts which shewed that this was not the first time 
the torture had taken place. 
See also Jean Fuller, ‘The Flogging Block’, Swinburne: A Critical 
Biography (London, 1968), pp. 256-60. Lawrence still had the 
terrible welts from the Deraa torture two years later, for Colonel 
Richard Meinertzhagen writes that in 1919 in Paris, Lawrence 
‘asked if he might have a bath as his room had no bathroom. So he 
stripped. I was shocked to see red weals on his ribs, standing out 
like tattoo marks. ‘““Good God,” I said, ““whatever are those 2?” 
He said, “A camel accident at Azraq; dragged across barbed 
wire” ’ (Middle East Diary, 1917-1956, London, 1959, pp. 32-3). 
“Leaves in the Wind’ (1927), Letters, p. 503. 
lbid., p. 612. (To David Garnett, 14 June 1928.) 
Ibid., p. 420. (To Lionel Curtis, 27 June 1923.) 
Quoted by Ernest Thurtle in 7. &. Lawrence By His Friends, p. 
355. Compare this with Gulliver’s Travels, p. 221: “The Question to 
be debated was, Whether the Yahoos should be exterminated 
from the Face of the Earth.’ 
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The Wounded Spirit 


‘What is felt is a rending of the soul, a spiritual 
wound, which, like a physical wound, is sometimes 
mortal, sometimes healed, but always aches and 
shrinks from contact with the outer world, that sets 
it smarting.’ 

Tolstoy, War and Peace 


In a perceptive letter, Aldous Huxley describes the paradox of 
Lawrence’s heroic will and his wounded spirit: 


He had everything that the human individual, as an individual, 
can possess—talent, courage, indomitable will, intelligence, 
everything, and though his gifts permitted him to do extra- 
otdinary, hardly credible things, they availed him nothing in 
relation to ‘enlightenment’, ‘salvation’, ‘liberation’... . Law- 
rence had a self-will of heroic, even of Titanic proportions; and 
one has the impression that he lived for the most part in one of 
the more painful corners of the inferno.} 


It was Lawtence’s sexual pathology that forced him into this pain- 
ful inferno, for even his extraordinary self-insight could not 
liberate him from destructive guilt. His experiences in the war un- 
covered aspects of his personality which he had repressed or sub- 
limated into a life of action and self-sacrifice, and of which he had 
been only partially aware. The great achievement of Seven Pillars 
is Lawrence’s ability to understand and convey his intense inner 
experience while relating it to the scope of his military conquests. 
Nietzsche’s aphorism—‘We have Art in order that we may not 
perish from Truth’—is exemplified in the creation of Seven Pillars, 
which for Lawrence was a catharsis, an exploration and exposure 
of himself. The learned and encyclopedic quality of the book 
makes it difficult to place in any single genre, but it is essentially a 
spiritual autobiography: the confession of an idealistic and tor- 
mented mind. 
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In Seven Pillars, which portrays the two crucial years of Law- 
rence’s life, he judges himself with scrupulous severity. He relin- 
quishes the luxury of self-delusion and has the courage to uncover 
his psychological nakedness. He emphasizes that the book deals 
primarily with his own motives and feelings, and that it is more 
about himself than about the Arab Revolt. He tells Forster that 
the book is a sort of ‘introspection epic’, and writes to Charlotte 
Shaw that ‘it’s an apology for my first thirty years, & the explana- 
tion of the renunciation which followed them’.? 

Lawrence would agree with Orwell that, ‘Autobiography is 
only to be trusted when it reveals something disgraceful . . . since 
any life when viewed from the inside is simply a series of defeats.”® 
Lawrence calls his book hysterical, passionate, pessimistic, de- 
pressing, neurotic and morbid; and he confesses to Forster that, ‘I 
let myself go in The S.P. and gave away all the entrails I had in me. 
It was an orgy of exhibitionism. Never again.’ And he tells 
Robert Graves, in his fullest statement about the book, which did 
not appear in a public edition until after his death: “The reason 
that the Seven Pillars is not published is because it is a full-length 
and unrestrained portrait of myself, and my tastes and ideas and 
actions. ... Many things I was ashamed to tell of, because they 
were sentimental, or too good, or weak, or horrible, or just simply 
insane.”5 

Lawrence’s comments on Seven Pillars exhibit his conflicting 
desires for both self-revaluation and obscurity. The protracted 
composition of the book extended for seven years the guilt and 
pain which had tormented him during the war, and its revisions 
coincided with his ritualistic flagellations. The immense care he 
took with the minute aesthetic details suggest his compulsive 
fascination with the book and, to a certain extent, his desire to 
postpone its completion. He was not able to expose himself to the 
general public, and the fastidious private edition was a com- 
promise that allowed him to communicate (sometimes obliquely) 
his terrible truths to a carefully selected audience. 

Seven Pillars is the story of Lawrence’s growth in personal and 
political awareness; the meaning of the book is determined by his 
motivations and psychological needs and by the pattern of his- 
torical events: by the conflict between the man who acts and the 
conditions of his action. In his psychoanalytic study of the revolu- 
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tionary, Martin Luther, Erik Erikson emphasizes the paradigm of 
the youthful search for ideology that attempts to solve the 
‘identity crisis’ of a man’s early twenties: 


In its search for that combination of freedom and discipline, of 
adventure and tradition, which suits its state, youth may exploit 
(and be exploited by) the most varied devotions. Subjecting 
itself to hardship and discipline, it may seek sanctioned oppor- 
tunities for spatial dispersion, follow wandering apprenticeships, 
heed the call of frontiers, man the outposts of new nations, fight 
(almost anybody’s) holy wars, or test the limits of locomotive 
machine-power. By the same token it is ready to provide the 
physical power and the vociferous noise of rebellions, riots, 
and lynchings. . . . On the other hand, it is most eager to adopt 
rules of physical restriction and of utter intellectual concentra- 
tion, be it in the study of ancient books, the contemplation of 
monkhood, or the striving for the new.® 


The characteristics of this identity crisis perfectly fit the parabola 
of Lawrence’s career, and they illuminate how his sensitive and 
artistic inner core is surrounded by an envelope of aggression and 
action. Lawrence’s role in the Arab Revolt combined self- 
discipline with freedom and power, and his devotion to the higher 
cause of a ‘holy war’ enabled him to define his identity. But for 
Lawrence, this self-discovery was destructive rather than en- 
lightening. He gradually realized his transformation from a man 
who once had valued each human life and had given himself in the 
service of freedom, to one who had been caught up in a repellent 
and fascinating slaughter and had lost his idealism. When he was 
beaten and raped at Deraa this insight, horrible enough in itself, 
deepened into the realization that he could get sexual pleasure 
ftom physical pain. The pattern of historical events provides a 
narrative thread, but the tone and form of the book are influenced 
by Lawrence’s imaginative recreation of how a scholarly and high- 
minded young man could be destroyed, not only by suffering 
physical cruelty in war but also by his unlimited power to wound 
and to kill. 

We have seen that Lawrence’s approach to the Arab Revolt, an 
ambitious and long-nurtured quest for national freedom, was both 
highly intellectual and intensely idealistic. His pursuit of the past 
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was at first academic and archaeological, and the chivalric idealism 
of the Middle Ages drew him to Gothic churches and crusader 
castles. He was especially attracted to Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
the greatest English crusader, and as early as 1907 writes to his 
mother, “Richard I must have been a far greater man than we 
usually consider him: he must have been a great strategist and a 
great engineer, as well as a great man-at-arms.”’ And in a passage 
omitted from the suppressed introductory chapter, Lawrence 
states that his book is a chronicle in the spirit of the men who 
journeyed with Bohemond (the conqueror of Antioch) and Coeur 
de Lion.® In Seven Pillars he speaks of himself as an ‘armed pro- 
phet’ on a ‘return pilgrimage’, and these two concepts are fused in 
his ‘armed pilgrimage’ to Damascus. Lawrence writes with mes- 
sianic fervour: ‘All men dream: but not equally. Those who dream 
by night in the dusty recesses of their minds wake in the day to 
find that it was vanity: but the dreamers of the day are dangerous 
men, for they may act their dreams with open eyes, to make it 
possible. This I did.’® 

At first Lawrence admired the Arabs and imaginatively identi- 
fied with them. Their chivalric traditions engaged his idealistic 
instincts, their inherent nobility suited his background, their 
group brotherhood answered his loneliness, their silk em- 
broidered garments satisfied his theatrical narcissism, and their 
delicious free intimacy appealed to his homosexuality. In the be- 
ginning of the book, the successful guerrilla raids of the Hejaz 
war are described in terms of schoolboy larks, as when Lawrence 
shoots his own camel and sails ‘grandly through the air’ in the 
eatly cavalry charge. The dramatic moment when he first meets 
Feisal and throws down the confident challenge, “but it is far to 
Damascus’, suggests the goal and culmination of the book. But as 
the war unfolds the emphasis changes, and in his forceful and 
philosophical speech to his new Arab followers, which suggests 
the inevitability of Lawrence’s tragedy and the radical destruction 
he must suffer, he stresses the darker qualities of the Arabs. 
For he was even mote attracted by their compulsion to deny 
the body that reflected his hatred of the physical, their barren- 
ness and renunciation that suited his asceticism, and their 
incredible endurance that matched his need for self-punish- 
ment. 
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[Life had] to be lived and loved in its extremity. There could be 
no rest-houses for revolt, no dividend of joy paid out. Its spirit 
was accretive, to endure as far as the senses would endure, and 
to use each such advance as base for further adventure, deeper 
privation, sharper pain. ... To the clear-sighted, failure was the 
only goal. We must believe, through and through, that there 
was no victory, except to go down into death fighting and cry- 
ing for failure itself.1° 


The key words, spirit and adventure, always lead to the ethics of 
sacrifice: to endurance, pain and death. 

After the capture of Aqaba, and especially after Deraa, the 
mood of Seven Pillars becomes increasingly grim. Broken by the 
strain of his ordeal in Arabia, Lawrence could no longer reconcile 
his opposing selves—the one who had conquered by a ruthless 
exercise of power, the other who knew that these victories had led 
to personal degradation. In the book, Lawrence progresses from 
brotherhood to isolation, from heroism to revulsion, from ideal- 
ism to nihilism. He expresses his feelings of alienation from the 
Arabs in a passage omitted from the final version, one which 
echoes Keats’ epitaph for himself—‘Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water’—and provides an ironic contrast to Lawrence’s 
initial idealism in the dedication to S.A.: 


On the ground there was scratched again and again in English, 
‘He wrote his name in sand’—my epitaph which I had written 
unconsciously. ... This trip had fixed in my mind that the only 
honourable state was to be alone, and that I was tired to death 
of these Arabs, and of my unlikeness to them.” 


And Lawrence concludes, rather bitterly, in the final edition: 


petty incarnate Semites attained heights and depths beyond our 
reach, though not beyond our sight. They realized our absolute 
in their unrestrained capacity for good and evil; and for two 
years I had profitably shammed to be their companion! ... My 
nerve had broken; and I would be lucky if the ruin of it could 
be hidden. (586) 


These passages, dictated by Lawrence’s scrupulous conscience, 
confess his exhaustion, his ultimate failure to identify with the 
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Arabs, and his inability to reach an absolute ideal. He felt guilt for 
his divided loyalties, for his political betrayal of the Arabs, for 
bloodshed and for death. 

During the final advance on Damascus, when the Arab army has 
been regularized and subordinated to the English under Allenby, 
modern artillery and aeroplanes become predominant and warfare 
is no longer a chivalric crusade. The great description of the death 
of Tallal, a high point in the drama of the book, marks an extreme 
change in mood and tone at the end of Seven Pillars. As Tallal and 
his tribesmen enter Tafas they are horrified by the murder and 
mutilation of the women and children. Tallal, viewing this terrible 
slaughter in his own village, ‘gave one moan like a hurt animal’ 
and 


galloped headlong, bending low and swaying in the saddle, 
right at the main body of the enemy. It was a long ride down a 
gentle slope and across a hollow. We sat there like stone while 
he rushed forward, the drumming of his hoofs, unnaturally 
loud in our ears, for we had stopped shooting, and the Turks 
had stopped. Both armies waited for him; and he rocked on in 
the hushed evening till only a few lengths from the enemy. 
Then he sat up in the saddle and cried his war-cry, “Tallal, 
Tallal’ twice in a tremendous shout. Instantly their rifles and 
machine-guns crashed out, and he and his mare, riddled through 
and through with bullets, fell dead among the lance points. 

Auda looked very cold and grim. ‘God give him mercy; we 
will take his price.’ (632) 


The dramatic spell of unnatural silence and the powerful rhythm 
of this passage, the futile and desperate war-cry, and the brutal 
contrast of machine-guns and lance points intensify the demise of 
nobility and honour, unchanged since the Middle Ages. Tallal dies 
loyal to the Bedouin values, and his death amidst atrocities and 
automatic weapons finally extinguishes Lawrence’s youthful 
idealism and exemplifies the great theme of a self-destructive 
triumph. In revenge, by Lawrence’s order and for the only time 
in the war, the Arabs take no prisoners, and massacre the police 
battalion from Deraa as if only Turkish ‘death and running blood 
could slake our agony’. At Tafas, Lawrence takes bloody ven- 
geance for himself as well as for Tallal. 
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The death of Tallal is followed by the total rout of the Turkish 
Fourth Army in a decrescendo of military triumph and emotional 
collapse. The capture of Damascus 1s not a joyous fulfilment of the 
Arabs’ goal, for the anarchic chaos of the city (epitomized by the 
Algerian traitor, Abd el Kader, ‘half insane with religious enthu- 
siasm’), expresses the disintegration of political unity. The con- 
quest of Damascus is also contaminated by the sickening stench 
of the Turkish hospital, an embodiment of Goya’s Disasters of 
War, and of the stained and shattered state of Lawrence’s spirit. 

Lawrence’s description of the hospital is the emotional climax 
of the entire book and the culmination of all the slaughter: from 
the unwilling execution of the wounded Farraj, who blessed Law- 
rence and at last wearily closed his eyes to make the terrible deed 
easier, to the ‘faceless man, spraying blood from a fringe of red 
flesh about his neck’ (530). “This killing and killing of Turks 
is horrible,’ Lawrence writes in 1917. “You charge in at the finish 
and find them all over the place in bits, and still alive many of 
them, and know that you have done hundreds in the same way 
before and must do hundreds more if you can.’ In the phantas- 
magoric hospital, Lawrence seemed faced with the corpse of every 
man he had ever killed—nauseously chromatic, putrid, swollen, 
burst open and ‘liquescent with decay’. The mass burial in the 
common grave has the elaborately detailed description that Law- 
rence reserves for the most revolting and morbid moments of the 
book: “The trench was small for them, but so fluid was the mass 
that each newcomer, when tipped in, fell softly, just jellying out 
the edges of the pile a little with his weight’ (657). Lawrence’s 
prose becomes especially fevered and sensuous when he describes 
physical pain, disfigurement and death. He is able to transmute 
horror into shocking but beautiful images—bloody snow like 
water-melon or a ‘fringe of red flesh’—and to suggest the beauty 
that, for him, is inherent in pain. He kept photographs of the 
Turkish wounded in his home at Clouds Hill and often studied 
them.18 

Lawrence’s post-war life (his political career, the composition of 
Seven Pillars, the enlistment in the ranks, the flagellations and even 
the suicidal motor cycle rides) followed inevitably from the events 
described in the book. For just as every aspect of his early life 
seemed to prepare for and lead up to his crisis in Arabia, so every- 
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thing that happened after it seemed to be a direct result of those 
two years that synthesized the experience of a lifetime. After the 
war, Lawrence became an ‘extinct volcano’, and like Razumov and 
Lord Jim, experienced a moral self-betrayal and dishonourable 
fall from self-esteem that intensified his masochistic guilt. Less 
than a year after Damascus, as Lawrence was writing Seven Pillars 
and his fears about the English betrayal of the Arabs were being 
realized at the Versailles Conference, Lowell Thomas began his 
illustrated lectures at Covent Garden. Lawrence, like Byron, 
awoke one morning to find himself famous. Malraux has said that 
all adventurers are mythomaniacs, and Thomas’s lectures (which 
Lawrence secretly attended) placed him in the ambivalent situation 
of Malraux’s Vincent Berger, the hero of The Walnut Trees of 
Altenburg who is based on Lawrence: ‘He could perhaps have 
found some means of destroying the mythical person he was grow- 
ing into, had he been compelled. But he had no wish to do so. His 
reputation wes flattering. What was more important, he enjoyed 
it.”24 But though it was pleasurable for a time, the contrast be- 
tween the public and private view of himself, an important theme 
in Seven Pillars, exacerbated Lawrence’s guilt. He rejected 
Churchill’s offer to govern Egypt, and as soon as the Middle East 
had been ‘settled’ and a draft of his book completed, he entered 
the ranks of the R.A.F. 

Not since Rimbaud had abandoned poetry had there been such 
a dramatic renunciation. But as David Hogarth explained to 
Bernard Shaw: 


Lawrence is not normal in many ways and it is extraordinarily 
difficult to do anything for him... . He will not work in any sort 
of harness unless this is padlocked onto him. He enlisted in 
order to have the padlocks rivetted onto him.15 


Gottfried Benn calls the army ‘the aristocratic form of emigration’, 
but for Lawrence it was more a substitution for madness or sui- 
cide. The Mint reveals that Lawrence’s psychological martyrdom 
in Seven Pillars (“The virtue of sacrifice lay within the victim’s 
soul,’ (551), became an actuality in the R.A.F. One acquaintance 
writes that after he enlisted, ‘He had got into such a state of 
nerves that he found himself locking himself up in lavatories and 
sobbing endlessly, time after time.”! Lawrence himself writes, ‘I 
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feel like Ovid in the Danube... like the last survivor of a sinking 
doss-house.”!7 

Lawrence’s motives for breaking off a brilliant career and 
plunging into the squalor of an air force depot are extremely com- 
plex. The East had been closed to him, for he could not practice 
atchaeology without political surveillance. Because of his torture 
at Deraa, he desperately wanted to test his will again, to escape 
respectability, to hide and to suffer. He thought the service would 
be a great assoiler, a form of lay monasticism, a place for order and 
self-efflacement. The penultimate paragraph of the Epilogue to 
Seven Pillars suggests another convincing reason for his retreat 
into obscurity. Lawrence writes that the opening line of Psalm 
137, ‘“Super flumina Babylonis”, read as a boy, had left me 
longing to feel myself the node of a national movement. We took 
Damascus, and I feared. More than three arbitrary days would 
have quickened in me a root of authority’ (vice of authority, in the 
Oxford edition). Lawrence’s gift was his extraordinary power to 
influence and command everyone he ever met, and no one has 
been able to analyze or explain this mysterious power. Even the 
soul-searching Lawrence did not completely understand it, 
though he was clearly fascinated by the connection between 
authority, power and destruction. Richard Meinertzhagen, who 
knew Lawrence well, states that he ‘was a man who held physical 
power in awe, he almost worshipped it. He once said to me: “It 
must be a delightful sensation to be so strong that one can do as 
one likes with anyone.” *18 In a revealing letter to Charlotte Shaw, 
Lawrence writes that power, especially the power to kill, terrified 
him and forced him to relinquish all authority and to submerge 
himself in a humble and degrading position: ‘So long as there is 
breath in my body my strength will be exerted to keep my soul in 
prison, since nowhere else can it exist in safety. The terror of 
being run away with, in the liberty of power, lies at the back of 
these many renunciations of my later life. I am afraid, of myself. 
Is this madness ?”1® 

Seven Pillars combines the breadth of detail and wide vision 
of the nineteenth-century writers with the minute scrutiny of 
individual psychology. The closeness of the written word to the 
lived experience, the union of the man of action and the man of 
reflection, define the book as the product of a modern imagina- 
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tion. ‘For a thinker, the revolution’s a tragedy,’ writes Malraux. 
“The path that leads from moral standards to political activity is 
strewn with our dead selves.’2° Through the medium of a war 
natrative, Lawrence relates the story of his changing self. In doing 
so he creates a unique literary form, a blend of imaginative and 
historical writing. The extraordinary quality of the book arises 
from Lawrence’s use of a background of romance, idealism and 
brutality in ironic counterpoint to his private tragedy of self- 
betrayal. Seven Pillars of Wisdom attempts to provide the consola- 
tion of art to the wounded spirit. 
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Biographical Notes on Lawrence’s Colleagues 


General Sir Edmund Allenby (1861-1936): Commander-in-Chief 
in Egypt and Palestine, 1917-18. Later: Field Marshal and Vis- 
count; High Commissioner in Egypt, 1919-25. 

Brig.-General William Bartholomew (1877-1962): Chetwode’s 
Chief of Staff. Later: Major-General Sir William, Chief of the 
General Staff in India. 

Gertrude Bell (1868-1926): Oriental Secretary to Percy Cox in 
Mesopotamia. 

General Lynden Bell (1867-1943): General Murray’s Chief of 
Staff. 

Captain Algernon Boyle (1871~1949): in Red Sea Fleet under 
Admiral Wemyss. Later: Admiral Sir Algernon. 

Robin Buxton (1883-1953): Lt.-Colonel. Commanding officer of 
the Imperial Camel Corps. Later: Director of Martin’s Bank, 
Ltd. and financial manager of Seven Pillars. 

Philip Chetwode (1869-1950): Commander of the Desert Column 
of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force in the advance on 
Damascus. Later: Field-Marshal Lord Chetwode, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. 

General Gilbert Clayton (1875-1929): Director of military intelli- 
gence in Egypt and Head of the Arab Bureau. Later: High 
Commissioner of Iraq. | 

Lt.-Colonel Alan Dawnay (1888-1938): on Allenby’s staff. Later: 
Director of Public Relations for the War Office. 

Brig.-General Guy Dawnay (1878-1952): on Allenby’s staff. 
Later: Major-General. 

Lord (Charles) Hardinge (1858-1944): Viceroy of India, 1910- 
16. 

David Hogarth (1862~1927): Director of the Ashmolean Museum. 
Commander in the Arab Bureau. 

Lt.-Colonel Pierce C. Joyce (1878-1965): Senior British officer 
with Feisal; Lawrence’s commanding officer. 
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Lt. Alec Kirkbride (1897-1978): in Damascus campaign. Later: Sir 
Alec, Minister to Jordan, Ambassador to Libya. 

Field-Marshal Lord (Herbert) Kitchener (1850-1916): Minister of 
War. 

George Lloyd (1879-1941): Arab Bureau. Later: Lord Lloyd. 
Governor of Bombay, High Commissioner in Egypt, Secretary 
of State for Colonies under Churchill. 

General Sir John Maxwell (1859-1929): Commanding Officer of 
British Forces in Egypt, 1914-19. 

Sit Henry McMahon (1862-1949): High Commissioner in Egypt. 

General Sir Archibald Murray (1860-1945): Commander-in-Chief 
in Egypt and Palestine until replaced by Allenby in 1917. 

Lt.-Colonel Stewart Newcombe, R.E. (1878-1956): British 
adviser attached to Feisal. Later: Chief Engineer in Malta, 
1929-32. 

Frederick Peake (1886-1970): in Imperial Camel Corps under 
Buxton. Later: Lt.-Colonel. Founder of the Arab Legion and 
predecessor of Glubb. 

Lt.-Colonel Walter F. Stirling (1880-1958): attached to Feisal in 
the Hejaz. Later: Acting Governor of Sinai, Governor of Jaffa 
District, adviser to the Albanian government, 1923-31. Assas- 
sination attempted 1949. 

Ronald Storts (1881-1955): Oriental Secretary to McMahon in 
Cairo. Lawrence called him ‘the most brilliant Englishman in 
the Near East’. Later: Sir Ronald. Governor of Jerusalem, of 
Cyprus, of Northern Rhodesia. 

Sit Mark Sykes (1879-1919): assistant secretary to the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. Negotiator of the Sykes-Picot Treaty. 

Sir Arnold Wilson (1884-1940): Civil Commissioner in Iraq. 

Lt.-Colonel C. E. Wilson (1873-1938). Formerly: Sudan Political 
Service. British Representative to the Hejaz. 

General Sir Reginald Wingate (1861-1953): Governor-General of 
the Sudan; 1899-1916. Commander-in-Chief in the Hejaz, 1916; 
High Commissioner in Egypt, 1917-19. 

Earl Winterton (1883-1962): M.P. Major in Buxton’s Camel 
Corps. Liaison officer between G.H.Q. and the Hejaz. Later: 
‘Father’ of the House of Commons. 

Major Hubert Young (1885-1950): in the Hejaz. Later: Governor 
of Nyasaland, of Northern Rhodesia, of Trinidad and Tobago. 
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Arabs: 

Sherif Hussein (1856-1931): Sherif of Mecca, King of the Hejaz. 
Defeated by Ibn Saud in 1924, abdicated, died in exile. 

Emir Feisal (1885-1933): ruled in Syria 1919-20, then ousted by 
the French. King of Iraq, 1921-33. Died in Berne of a heart 
attack. 

Emir Ali (1879-1935): King of the Hejaz, 1924. Was conquered 
and abdicated, 1925. Died in exile. (His son, Abdullah, was 
regent of Iraq, 1939-53. Murdered, 1958.) 

Emir Abdullah (1882-1951): Emir of Transjordan, 1921. King of 
Jordan, 1946. Murdered at Al Aksa Mosque, 1951. Grandfather 
of King Hussein of Jordan. 

Emir Zeid (1898-1970): was a Jordanian diplomat. 

General Jaafar Pasha (1885-1936): Commander of the Heyjaz 
Northern Regular Army under Feisal. Later: Prime Minister of 
Iraq, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Minister to England under 
Feisal. Murdered 1936. 

Nouri Said (1888-1958): second-in-command of Regular Arab 
Army under Jaafar. Later: Prime Minister of Iraq. Murdered, 
1958. 

Auda: Chief of the Howeitat tribe. 

Nasir: Sherif of Medina. 

Nuri Shalan: Emir of the Ruwalla, fourth prince of the desert. 


Turks: 

Djemal Pasha (1872-1922): Commander of the Turkish Fourth 
Army in Palestine and Syria. 

Hajim Muhittin Bey (Nahi Bey) (d. 1965): Chief of Police in 
Izmir, 1914-17. Governor of Hauran, based at Deraa, 1917. 
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Published Material Used in the Final Version 


Jesus College Magazine, 1 (January 1913), “The Kaer of Ibu 
Wardani’—in ch. 3 of Seven Pillars. 

Secret Despatches from Arabia, 2 (Arab Bulletin, 18 November 
1916), “Extracts From a Diary of a Journey’ (21-6 October 
1916}—in ch. 16. 

SD, 3 (AB, 18 November 1916), ‘Extracts From a Report on Feisal’s 
Operations’ —in chs. 13, 15, 16. 

SD, 6 (AB, 26 November 1916), ‘Personal Notes on the Sherifial 
Family’—in chs. 8, 10, 12. 

SD, 7 (AB, 26 November 1916), ‘Nationalism Among the 
Tribesmen’—in ch. 14. 

SD, 10 (AB, 26 December 1916), “Diary of a Second Journey’ (2-4 
December 1916)—1in chs. 18 and 19. 

SD, 12 (AB, 6 February 1917), “The Arab Advance on Wedj’—in 
ch. 22. 

SD, 14 (AB, 6 February 1917), ‘Feisal’s Order of March’—in chs. 
23-4. 

SD, 16 (AB, 15 February 1917), ‘With the Northern Army’—in ch. 
19. Pages 67-9 were included in the Oxford but not the final 
version. 

SD, 17 (AB, 12 March 1917), ‘Syria: The Raw Material’—in ch. 59. 

SD, 18 (AB, 12 March 1917), ‘Geographical Notes and the Capture 
of Eshref’—in ch. 25. 

SD, 19 (AB, 13 May 1917), ‘Raids on the Railway’—in chs. 34-5. 

SD, 21 (AB, 23 May 1917), ‘Wejh to Wadi Ais and Back’—in ch. 
31. 

SD, 22 (AB, 23 May 1917), ‘In Sherif Abdullah’s Camp’—in ch. 
36. 

SD, 23 (AB, 24 July 1917), ‘The Howeitat and Their Chiefs’—in 
ch. 38. 

SD, 24 (AB, 12 August 1917), “The Sherif’s Religious Views’ in 
chs. 5, 14, 59. 
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SD, 25 (AB, 12 August 1917), ‘The Occupation of Akaba’—in ch. 


54. 
SD, 27 (AB, 20 August 1917), “‘Twenty-Seven Articles’—in chs. 37> 


74. 

SD, 28 (AB, 8 October 1917), ‘The Raid at Haret Ammar’—in ch. 
66. 

SD, 29 (AB, 21 October 1917), “The Raid Near Bir Esh-Shediyah’— 
in ch. 72. 

SD, 31 (AB, 6 December 1917), ‘A Raid’—in ch. 71. 

SD, 34 (AB, 11 February 1918), ‘First Reports From Tafila’—in 
ch. 86. 

SD, 35 (AB, 18 February 1918), ‘The Battle of Seil El-Hasa’—in 
ch. 86. 

SD, 37 (1918), ‘Syrian Cross Currents’—in ch. 59. 

SD, 38 (AB, 22 October 1918), “The Destruction of the [Turkish] 
Fourth Army’—in chs. 107-19. 


(The rest of the secret despatches are either very brief or are 
detailed reports on the Arab tribes and Turkish armies. This table 
shows that Lawrence utilized as many of the despatches as he 
possibly could and relied heavily upon them for the factual basis 
of his book.) 


Lhe Times [London], 26 November 1918, ‘The Arab Campaign’ 
—in chs. 13, 15, 27. 

The Times, 27 November 1918, “The Arab Epic: Feisul’s Battles in 
the Desert’—in ch. 54. 

The Times, 28 November 1918, ‘The Arab Epic: Doom of Turk 
Power in Syria’—in chs. 86-7. 

The Royal Engineers’ Journal, 29 (January 1919), ‘Demolitions 
Under Fire’—in chs. 65-6. 
(The last four articles are based on the Arab Bulletin.) 

Current History, 9 (February 1919), ‘Campaign of the Caliphs for 
Damascus’—in Book tro. 

Army Quarterly, ed. Guy Dawnay, 1 (October 1920), ‘The Evol- 
ution of a Revolt’—in chs. 33, 49. 

Army Quarterly, 2 (April 1921), ‘A Set Piece: January 1918’—in 
ch. 86. 

The World’s Work, 42 (July 1921), ‘With Feisal at Court and 
Afield’—in chs. 18-20. 
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The World’s Work, 42 (August 1921), ‘Arabia Nights and Days’ in 
chs. 34-5. 

The World’s Work, 42 (September 1921), ‘Arabian Nights and Days: 
A Camel Charge’—in chs. 53-4. 

The World’s Work, 42 (October 1921), ‘Adventures in Arabia’s 
Deliverance’—in chs. 115-17. 
(The last six entries are based on the second version of Seven 

Pillars.) 

‘Introduction’ ¢o Travels in Arabia Deserta by Charles Doughty, 
London, 1921. P. xxili—in ch. 3. 

The Winter Owl, eds., Robert Graves and William Nicholson, 3 
(1923), ‘Massacre’-—in chs. 65-6. 

Living Age, 321 (3 May 1924), ‘Massacre’-—in chs. 65-6. 

(Revolt in the Desert was serialized in the Daily Telegraph, London, 
between 15 December 1926, and 10 January 1927.) 
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Equivalent Chapters in Seven Pillars and 
Revolt in the Desert 


Revolt 
ch. 


on | 
He ONO COA] GQm RW DN fF 


Seven Pillars 
8-9 
10-12 
13, 15-16 
18-20 
22, 24, 26, 4 27 
28-30, 4 37-8 
39-41 
42-4 
45-7 
4 48-9, 52 
53-4 
55-6 
57 
60-2 
64-5 
66-7 
+ 69-70 
471-2 
73-4 
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Revolt 


ch. 20 


21 


Seven Pillars 
75-6 
77-8, $ 81 
4 81, 4 83 
84-6 
87-9 
91, 4 93-4 
+94 
9); 4 97-8 
+99, 4 IOI, 104-5 
106 
107-8 
109-11 
112-4 113 
$ 113-14 
4115, 116, 4 117 
4117-18 
119 
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Appendix 4 
Biblical Allusions 


Biblical allusions in Seven Pillars (Proverbs 9 : 1) 
page 41—“‘as through a dark glass’ (I Corinthians 13 : 12) 
42—‘God would move upon the face of those waters’ (Genesis 
I: 2) 
54—TI had been many years going up and down the Semitic 
Fast’ (Job 1 : 7) 
63—‘Non nobis, Domine’ (Psalms 115: 1).(See Henry Cust, ‘Non 
Nobis’, Minorities, p. 92) 
195—‘We might be a vapour, blowing where we listed’ (John 
3 : 8) 
195—‘sufficient for the day’ (Matthew 6 : 34) 
311—‘The Arab was repaying Caesar’ (Matthew 22 : 21) 
387—“‘service to two masters irked me’ (Matthew 6G : 24) 
448—‘we kissed like David and Jonathan’ (I Samuel 20 : 41) 
454—“‘a silence followed, as when they opened the seventh seal’ 
(Revelation 8 : 1) 
s01—‘lest the winds of circumstance . . . blow my empty soul 
away’ (PJeremiah 51 : 34) 
541—begging them to turn the other cheek’ (Matthew 5 : 39) 
548—‘die in sincerity for my graven image’ (Exodus 20: 4) 
550—‘There seemed no straight walking for us leaders’ (Matthew 
323, 7: 14) 
563—‘not daring to bow down for fear lest he show feet of clay’ 
(Daniel 2 : 33) 
640—‘Damascus is burning’ (Jeremiah 49 : 27) 
656—‘Super flumina Babylonis’ (Psalms 137 : 1). (See Swinburne, 
‘Super Flumina Babylonis’, Adinorities, p. 168) 
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Xenophon and Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom 


T. E. Lawrence was a highly trained archeologist, classical scholar 
and historian, and published significant works in all three fields. 
His two collaborations with Leonard Woolley (who later discovered 
Ur of the Chaldees), Charchemish: Report on the Excavations at 
Djerabis on Behalf of the British Museum and The Wilderness of 
Zin, were published in 1914 and 1915; he translated the Odyssey in 
1932; and his first-class honours thesis, Crusader Castles, appeared 
posthumously in 1936. If the War had not suddenly and unexpec- 
tedly thrust him into military leadership, Lawrence would probably 
have been an Oxford don and had a brilliant career as a medieval 
historian. 

Quite naturally, then, Lawrence was a careful and dedicated 
reader of the Classical historians; and Liddell-Hart writes of his 
knowledge of military history: “The distilled experience of two 
thousand years was at his fingertips.’ Lawrence told Lowell Thomas 
that his study of the mobile tactics of ‘Caesar and Xenophon had 
been of more value to him in his desert campaign’ than Foch’s 
more formal and rigid Principes de Guerre.* He called Caesar’s 
Commentaries ‘one of the most impressive things in print’ and 
praised Caesar ‘for really pulling off the impersonal thing, and yet 
leaving his stuff palpitant with excitement.’ But he said that ‘My 
Seven Pillars is nearer Xenophon, a much less ambitious ancient.” 
Like Xenophon and Caesar, Lawrence wrote the history, and the 
justification, of the brilliant military and political campaigns he had 
subjectively experienced, personally conducted and heroically won. 
And the geographical conditions and primitive methods of warfare 
in Arabia, as well as Lawrence’s strategy and tactics, were sometimes 
strikingly similar to those described in the Anabasis, which had an 
important influence on his masterpiece, Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
(1926). 

Lawrence wrote to Vyvyan Richards in 1923, ‘I suppose the 
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Peloponnesian War has more unity than the average drama. Only 
perhaps you’d call it not true. Pll admit that modern history has 
seldom been “composed” in the artistic sense.’* This elaborate 
‘artistic composition’ is precisely what Lawrence achieved in Seven 
Pillars, for he told Liddell-Hart that his book was ‘Not a human 
document like Xenophon’s Anabasis but an artificial straining after 
art.’ In an unpublished letter to Bernard Shaw, Lawrence explicitly 
compares himself to the amateur soldier, Xenophon, who had 
obviously studied and carefully copied other men’s books, and 
whose Anabasis was charming, alive, full of stylistic tricks and yet 
pretentiously simple.° In a passage omitted from the final version 
of Seven Pillars, Lawrence alludes to Xenophon’s title and writes 
that after the capture of Wedj the moral greatness of the march up 
country left the Arab warriors without an active enemy in the western 
peninsula.’ And in Seven Pillars he twice mentions Xenophon. 
Lawrence borrows his term diathetics to describe the psychological 
aspect of war: “There remained the psychological element to build 
up into an apt shape. I went to Xenophon and stole, to name it, 
his word diathetics, which had been the art of Cyrus before he 
struck. Of this our “propaganda” was the stained and ignoble 
offspring. It was the pathic, almost the ethical, in war.” And he 
agrees with Xenophon that the white meat of a bustard makes a 
good feast: “There we rested for the night, since the Zaagi had shot 
a bustard, and Xenophon did rightly call its white meat good.” 

The greatest and most poignant moment in the Anabasis is 
reflected not only in Lawrence’s early life but also, by way of 
Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, in a significant moment of Seven Pillars. 
Xenophon served with Cyrus, pretender to the throne of Persia, 
against his brother Artaxerxes. After Cyrus was killed in the battle 
of Cunaxa, the Greeks, led by Xenophon, decided to return home 
and marched from Babylon through the snows of Armenia to the 
Black Sea. 


They reached the mountain in the fifth day; its name was Theches. 

When the first men reached the summit and caught sight of the 

sea there was loud shouting. . . . Xenophon thought it must be 

something very important; he mounted his horse, and took 

Lycios with his horsemen, and galloped to bring help. Soon they 

heard the soldiers shouting ‘Sea, sea!’ and passing the word along. 
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. . . When they all reached the summit then they embraced each 


other, captains and officers and all, with tears running down their 
cheeks. '° 


The vision of the sea meant they had passed through the most 
hostile and dangerous country and would now be able to find their 
way home. The story of a march ‘through an unknown country 
against disheartening obstacles of terrain and weather, savage 
enemies, and failure of supplies,’'’ suggests the epic achievement 
portrayed in Seven Pillars. 

Lawrence imitated Xenophon when, as an undergraduate on a 
bicycle tour through southern France in 1908, he climbed a mountain 
at Les Baux and gave way to a schoolboy impulse as he looked over 
the plain toward the indistinct Mediterranean: ‘suddenly the sun 
leaped from behind a cloud, & a sort of silver shiver passed over 
the grey: then I understood, & instinctively burst out with a cry of 
0é6Aac0a, 06Aacoa that echoed down the valley.’'* Similarly, when 
the nearly exhausted and half-dead Doughty reache$ the end of his two 
years wandering in the Arabian desert, his guide exclaims: ‘ “Rejoice, 
Khalil!, for from the next brow we will show thee Jidda. ”—I beheld 
then the white sea indeed gleaming far under the sun, and the tall 
ships riding, and minarets of the town.’ The psychological and 
symbolic value of the sea in both Xenophon and Doughty are fused 
into Lawrence’s description of his first great victory of the Arabian 
campaign (for which he was recommended for a Victorian Cross) 
and the climax of the first half of Seven Pillars: the capture of Akaba 
after a torturous desert march of six hundred miles. As the Turkish 
garrison surrenders and the Arabs rush in to plunder, Lawrence 
‘raced through a driving sand-storm down to Akaba, four miles 
further, and splashed into the sea on July the sixth, just two months 
after our setting out from Wejh.’* When Liddell-Hart writes: 
‘While the post was being looted, Lawrence raced on to Aqaba, 
only four miles further and splashed into the cooling sea,’ Lawrence 
adds: ‘If “Thalassa, Thalassa” was not on his lips, it was in his 
thoughts.’” 

Though Xenophon did not have the same powerful and pervasive 
influence on Seven Pillars of Wisdom as the Bible, Doughty, Tolstoy 
and Nietzsche, Lawrence, by scholarly training, historical interest 
and geographical circumstance was significantly affected by Xen- 
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ophon’s ancient and archetypal narrative of the Persian war, which 
he used to enhance and enrich his own military history.*® 


I 


II 


I2 


13 


14 
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NOTES 
B. H. Liddell-Hart, ‘Lawrence: The Artist in War and Letters,’ 
Lawrence of Arabia (London, 1936). Privately printed. 
Lowell Thomas, With Lawrence in Arabia (New York, 1952), p. 16. 
T. E. Lawrence: Fifty Letters, 1920-1935. An Exhibition (Austin: 
University of Texas, Humanities Research Center, 1962), p. 27. 
Tbid., p. 9. 
T. E. Lawrence to His Biographers Robert Graves and Liddell-Hart, 
2 (New York, 1963), p. 68. 
British Museum Additional MSS 45903. 16 March 1927. 
T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom (Oxford, 1922), p. 53, 
omitted from chapter 27. In the Kilgour Collection of the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University. 
T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom (New York, 1935), p. 195. 
Lawrence refers to Anabasis, Leob edition 1.1.5. 
Tbid., p. 513 Lawrence refers to Anabasis, 1.v.3. 
Xenophon, Anabasis: The March Up Country, trans. W. H. D. Rouse 
(Ann Arbor, 1964), p. 107. Leob edition, 4.vii.21-25. 
Moses Hadad, A History of Greek Literature (New York, 1965), 
p. 124. 
The Home Letters of T. E. Lawrence and his Brothers (Oxford, 1954), 
p- 64. 
Charles Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, 2 (London, 1921), 538- 
539. Lawrence wrote an Introduction to this edition. 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom (Garden City, New York, 1935), p. 312. 
T. E. Lawrence to his Biographers, 2.175-176. 
For a discussion of other classical influences see James Notopoulos, 
‘The Tragic and the Epic in T. E. Lawrence’, Yale Review, 54 (1965), 
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Preface to the Enlarged Bibliography 


In Part I of this bibliography I have omitted the various editions 
and translations of Lawrence’s works and all the essays included in 
Evolution of a Revolt. In Part Il I have omitted the ephemera, most 
newspaper articles and book reviews, foreign editions of books 
translated into English and books that merely refer to Lawrence. 
Despite this selectivity, the majority of the entries included here 
are of poor quality and I have used an asterisk to indicate the more 
significant works. The bibliographies by Frank Baxter, Frank 
Clements, Theodora Duncan, Elizabeth Duval, Guyla Bond 
Houston and Stephen Tabachnick have been very useful. 

The three great waves of writing about Lawrence came after his 
violent death and the publication of the trade edition of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom in 1935, after Richard Aldington’s attack and the 
publication of The Mint in 1955, and after the film about Lawrence 
in 1962. Parts I and II of this bibliography include 1300 entries (500 
more than in the first edition of this book) in sixteen languages, 
and testify to the breadth of Lawrence’s interests and achievements. 
These entries include bibliography and book catalogues; biography, 
memoirs and letters; literary criticism and film criticism; boys’ 
books and imaginative works; geography and exploration; social 
history, diplomatic history, middle eastern history and military 
history; guerrilla warfare and espionage; classics and archeology; 
painting, sculpture, brass rubbing and printing; motorcycles, 
speedboats and aviation; parody and pornography; mysticism and 
astrology. 
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